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CITIZEN GENET: 


EpMUND CHARLES GENET, better known 
as ‘‘ Citizen Genet,’’ occupied a conspicu- 
ous place in public attention in this coun- 
try during the closing decade of the last 
century. He came hither in the early 
part of the year 1793, as the representa- 
tive of the so-called French Republic. 


1 The portrait of M, Genet above given, is a care- 
ful copy of an engraving, by Chretien, from a 
painting from Fouquet, done in 1793. 


Although he was a brother of Madame 
Campan, the bosom friend and faithful 
companion of Queen Marie Antoinette, 
Edmui.d Charles was an ardent Repub- 
lican. He was only thirty years of age 
when he came to represent that revolu- 
tionary government; and with all the 
ardor of young manhood he entered upon 
his mission here, with an aggressive spirit 
which soon brought him into trouble. 
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The elements of two powerful parties, 
known respectively as Federalist and Re- 
publican or Democratic, were then crys- 
talizing into permanent form, the latter 
strongly sympathizing with the Revolution- 
ary movements in France, and the former 
holding a conservative position in relation 
thereto. To the Republican party Genet 
was naturally and powerfully drawn. 

President Washington had no confidence 
in the self-constituted rulers of France 
or their system of government, ‘‘ They 
are ready to tear each other in pieces,”’ 
he wrote to Governor Lee, of Vir- 
ginia, ‘‘and will, more than probably, 
prove the worst foes the country has.’’ 
He had observed, with alarm, the demon- 
strations of his countrymen in their sym- 
pathy with the French revolutionists, and 
when Genet arrived he was preparing his 
famous Proclamation of Neutrality, which 
so offended the French democracy, their 
representative and their friends in this 
country. 

Genet was sent over in a French frigate, 
and landed at Charleston, in South Caro- 
War between 


lina, early in April, 1793. 
France and England had begun, and 
Genet brought with him from his govern- 
ment blank commissions for naval and 


military service. Encouraged by the 
warm greetings of the Republicans, he 
proceeded to fit out two privateers at 
Charleston, befére journeying to Philadel- 
phia and laying his credentials before the 
President of our Republic. One of these 
privateers was L’Embuscade, the vessel 
that brought the zealous propagandist to 
our shores. ‘These privateers sailed from 
Charleston, with the good wishes of the 
Governor of South Carolina and the 
citizens, to depredate on the commerce of 
Great Britain, with whom we had a sol- 
emn treaty of amity. 

Meanwhile President Washington had 
issued a Proclamation of Neutrality, warn- 
ing all citizens, under pains and penalties, 
not to engage in any belligerent acts to- 
wards either France or England. This 
proclamation was assailed by the Republi- 
cans, who were called ‘‘The French 
Party.’’ It was denounced as a “royal 
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edict,’’ a ‘‘daring and unwarrantable 
assumption of Executive power.’’ So en- 
couraged, Genet defied the President. 
Empowered to give authority to every 
French consul in the United States to con- 
stitute himself a Court of Admiralty, to 
dispose of prizes captured by French 
cruisers and brought into American ports, 
he sent out his privateers, and soon after- 
wards made his way to Philadelphia. 
L’ Embuscade went prowling up the coast, 
seizing several vessels, and at last captured 
a fine British merchantman within the 
capes of the Delaware. Then she sailed 
up to Philadelphia in triumph, displaying 
at her foremast a flag, on which were the 
words, ‘* Enemies of Equality, reform or 
tremble.’” From her mainmast was a 
banner inscribed: ‘‘Freemen, we are your 
friends and brethren ;’’ and from the miz- 
zen-mast waved a flag on which were the 
words: ‘‘ We are armed for the defence of 

the rights of man.’’ 

L’ Embuscade was greeted on her arrival at 
Philadelphia by a great assemblage of peo- 
ple on the brink of theriver. This crowd 
she saluted with the discharge of fifteen 
heavy guns, which were answered on the 
shore by cheer after cheer, and gun for 
gun. This vessel was the precursor of the 
ambassador, who arrived at Philadelphia, 
after a land journey, fourteen days later. 
According to preconcert, a number of cit- 
izens met him at the Schuylkill and es- 
corted him into the city, whilst cannon 
roared and the bells rung out joyous 
peals. There he received addresses from 
societies and the citizens at large; and so 
anxious were his admirers to offer incense 
to their Gallic idol, that he was invited to 
a public dinner before he presented his 
credentials to the President of the Re- 
public. 

That banquet was held on the 23d of 
May. Meanwhile Genet had presented 
his credentials. That was on the roth. 
He found himself, quite unexpectedly, in 
an atmosphere of cold dignity in the pres- 
ence of Washington, which fairly chilled 
his marrow. He was made to feel his 
littleness and impertinence, whilst stand- 
ing before that representative of the best 








men and soundest principles of the 
new nation, He withdrew from the audi- 
ence abashed and subdued, having heard 
from the lips of Washington sentiments of 
sincere regard for the French people, that 
touched the sensibilities of his heart, and 
he had felt, in the genuine courtesy and 
severe simplicity and frankness of the 
President’s manner, wholly free from effer- 
vescent enthusiasm, a withering rebuke, not 
only of the adulators in public places, but 
also of his own pretentious aspirations and 
ungenerous duplicity. In his address to 
Washington he used most affectionate 
terms in professions of the most profound 
regard for the government and people of 
the United States, whilst he carried in his 
pocket official authority to stir up discord 
between this country and Great Britain, 
and in his heart a determination to defy 
the man whom he was attempting to de- 
ceive. 

Genet was glad to escape from the frigid 
presence of Washington to the tropical 
heats of his political friends. He affected 
to be shocked by the evidences of mon- 
archical tendencies in the Presidential 
mansion. He had actually seen a bust 
of Louis the Sixteenth, in the vestibule 
of that house—the man with whom the 
United States had then held a cove- 
nant of friendship for fifteen years, and 
who had lately been murdered by the po- 
litical friends of Genet in France, He 
was astonished by seeing in the room of 
the President medallions of the late king 
and his family. He found other griev- 
ances to complain of, but received balm 
for his wounded spirit at the banquet, 
Where his ears were greeted with the stir- 
ring strains of the Marseillaise Hymn, an 
ode in French, composed for the occasion, 
and toasts full of the sentiments of ‘ Lib- 
erty and Equality.’’ His eyes were de- 
lighted with a ‘tree of liberty’’ on the 
table, and the flags of the two nations— 
both tri-color—fraternally enfolded. His 
heart was made glad and his proud spirit 
of defiance was strengthened by having the 
bonnet rouge—the red cap of liberty— 
placed upon his own head first, and then 
upon the head of each guest, whilst the 
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wearer, under the inspiration of its sym- 
bolism, uttered some patriotic sentiment. 
Bright were his hopes when he saw the 
officers and sailors of his privateer em- 
braced with a ‘fraternal hug’’ by each guest 
at that banquet table. And he felt great 
joy on hearing thet in January previous 
the Republicans or Democrats of Boston had 
held a grand féte in honor ‘of the Jacobins 
who slew their king, when an ox was 
roasted whole, decorated with ribbons, 
and borne upon a car drawn by sixteen 
horses, while from its horns the French and 
American flags were displayed. So the 
ox was paraded through the streets, fol- 
lowed by carts bearing sixteen hundred 
loaves of bread and two hogsheads of 
punch, which were distributed among the 
people. Then a goodly company of three 
hundred, with Lieutenant-Governor Sam- 
uel Adams at their head, sat down to a 
banquet in Faneuil Hall. Cakes, stamped 
with the words ‘‘ Liberty and Equality,”’ 
were given to all the Boston school-chil- 
dren, and prisoners for debt were released 
from jail. A little later, the anniversary 
of the French alliance was celebrated by a 
public dinner in Philadelphia, at which 
Governor Mifflin presided. These things 
were sweet morsels of comfort for Genet, 
whilst shivering under the shadows of Gov- 
ernment frowns. 

Genet’s presence gave intensity to the 
spirit of the Republicans, and ‘‘ Demo- 
cratic Societies,’’ in imitation of the 
Jacobin Clubs of Paris, were formed and 
operated in secret. But there were other 
citizens in Philadelphia (as elsewhere), who 
were not led away. by the popular feeling. 
On the day when Genet arrived in that 
city, an address signed by three hundred 
of the most substantial citizens, was pre- 
sented to Washington, in which they ex- 
pressed the soundest loyalty to the letter 
and spirit of his Proclamation of Neu- 
trality. 

The government, unawed by the storm 
of passion which prevailed, went steadily 


forward in the path of right and duty. 


The British merchantman was restored to 
its owners; the privateers were ordered to 
leave American waters. Americans on 
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board of.them were arrested and indicted 
for a violation of law; and Chief Justice 
Jay declared it to be duty to present 
for trial, all such offenders. Genet stormed 
and threatened, and his words of defiance 
were used as texts by the Republican 
newspapers for tirades of abuse. The 
Democratic Societies became more bold 
and active, andthe French minister, mis- 
taking the popular clamor for deliberate 
public opinion, actually began the fitting 
out of another privateer, at Philadelphia, 
which he named The Little Democrat. 
Washington was then absent at Mount 
Vernon. Jefferson, the Secretary of State, 
and Governor Mifflin, who were Genet’s 
political friends, became disgusted, and 
when Washington returned, his cabinet 
answered ‘‘No,’’ to his question, ‘‘ Is the 
minister of the French Republic to set the 
acts of the government at defiance with 
impunity ?’’ It was agreed, in cabinet 
council, that the French governmentshould 
be requested to recall him, because he was 
offensive to that of the United States. He 
threatened to appeal to the people against 
the President, but he soon perceived that 


his impertinence had caused a great change 
in the popular sentiment. 

Genet was recalled and another was ap- 
pointed in his place, but he never returned 


to France. 
taken place there which seemed to make 
it prudent for him not to return. He had 
left Philadelphia and made his residence 
in the city of New York, where he be- 
came a naturalized citizen, and married 
Cornelia Tappan Clinton, daughter of 
Governor George Clinton, who was a 
leading Democrat in the state of New 
York. Genet was a man of eminent 
ability, became a good citizen of the Re- 
public and an ornament to American so- 
ciety. Only in. his official conduct was 
he worthy of blame, and in that he has 
been eloquently defended. At home he 
had been in honorable employment, hold- 
ing the commission of Adjutant-General 
of the armies of France, Minister to Hol- 
land, and an agent for revolutionizing 
Geneva and annexing it to France. After 
the death of his wife, he married the 
daughter of Samuel Osgood, the first 


A change of factions had - 
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Postmaster-General of the United States 
under the Constitution. 

Mr. Genet owned a handsome estate 
near Greenbush, opposite Albany. He 
took great interest in agriculture, and 
wrote much upon that subject: he was 
also a man of science, and an ardent friend 
of internal improvements in his adopted 
country. I have before me an autograph 
letter of his (from which the fac-simile of 


his name here given has been copied), in 
which he sets forth his plan for building a 
bridge across the Hudson at Albany. He 
died at his seat near Greenbush (Prospect 
Hill), of an illness occasioned by his at- 
tendance at the meeting of an agricultural 
society, of which he was President. His 
remains were buried in the graveyard of 
the Reformed Dutch Church at Green- 
bush, and over his grave is a plain marble 
slab, bearing the following inscription :— 

‘* Under this humble stone are interred 
the remains of EpmMuND CHARLES GENET, 
late Adjutant-General, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary and Consul-General from the 
French Republic to the United States of 
America. He was born at Versailles, 
parish of St. Louis, in France, January 
8th, 1763, and died at Prospect Hill, town 
of Greenbush, July 14th 1834. 

‘* Driven by the storms of the Revolu- 
tion to the shades of retirement, he de- 
voted his talents to his adopted country, 
where he cherished the love of liberty and 
virtue. The pursuits of literature and 
science enlivened his peaceful solitude, 
and he devoted his time to usefulness and 
benevolence. His last moments were like 
his life, an example of fortitude and true 
Christian philosophy. His heart was love 
and friendship’s sun, which has set on this 
transitory world, to rise with radiant splen- 
dor beyond the grave.”’ 
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OUR FOREFATHERS' 


Editor of American Historical Record :— 

In a copy of ‘‘ The Massachusetts Mag- 
azine’’ for the month of January, 1791, I 
find the accompanying song, which is 
probably the oldest of American origin. 
Though the poetry is of but little merit, the 
high antiquity of the song entitles it to 
preservation in the Recorp. As the 
magazine from which it is taken is ascarce 
work, I presume it is entirely unknown to 
a large majority of your readers. 

WILuIAM JouHN Ports. 
Camden, New Jersey. 


‘* To’ the Editors of the Massachusetts 

Magazine. 

‘** Gentlemen :— 

‘* The following song is upwards of one 
hundred and sixty years old. The British 
are passionately attached to the remains of 
their ancient poetry. I wish to encourage 
a similar spirit in America. 

Yours, 


j. ¥.” 


New England’s annoyances, you that would know 
them, 

Pray ponder these verses which briefly doth show 
them. 


Our ForEFATHERS’ SONG. 
[Composed about the year 1630.] 


I, 


The place where we live is a wilderness wood, 

Where grass is much wanting that’s fruitful and 
good ; 

Our mountains and hills and our valleys below 

Being commonly covered with ice and with snow ; 

And when the north-west wind with violence blows, 

Then every man pulls his cap over his nose ; 

But if any’s so hardy and will it withstand, 

He forfeits a finger, a foot or a hand. 


Il. 


But. when the spring opens, we then take the hoe, 
And make the ground ready to plant and to sow ; 
Our corn being planted, and seed being sown, 
The worms destroy much before it is grown ; 

And when it is growing some spoil there is made, 
By birds and by squirrels that pluck up the blade ; 


SONG. 


And when it is come to full corn in the ear, 
It is often destroyed by racoon and by deer. 


Ill. 


And now our garments begin to grow thin, 

And wool is much wanted, to card and to spin; 

If we can’t get a garment to cover without, 

Our other in garments are ! clout upon clout; 

Our clothes we brought with us are apt to be torn, 

They need to be clouted soon after they’re worn ; 

But clouting our garments they hinder us nothing, 

Clouts double, are warmer than single i 
clothing. 


IV. 


If fresh meat be wanting, to fill up our dish, 

We have carrots and pumpkins and turnips and 
fish ; 

And is there a mind for a delicate dish 

We repair to the clam-banks, and there we catch 
fish, 

Instead of pottage and puddings and custards and 
pies, 

Our pumpkins and parsnips are common capplies ; 

We have pumpkins at morning and pumpkins at 
noon ; 

If it was not for pumpkins we should be undone. 


V. 


If barley be wanting to make into malt, 

We must be contented and think it no fault; 

For we can make liquor to sweeten our lips, 

Of pumpkins and parsnips and walnut tree chips. 
Now while some are going let others be coming, 
For while liquor’s boiling it must have a scumming ; 
But I will not blame them, for birds of a feather 
By seeking their fellows are flocking together, 


VI 


But you whom the Lord intends hither to bring, 
Forsake not the honey for fear of the stings 
But bring both a quiet and contented mind, 
And all needful blessings you surely will find.? 


1 Clout, signifies patching.” 


2« The above was taken memcriter, from the lips 
of an old lady, at the advanced period of 92. 
There ts visibly a break in the sense, commencing 
at the fifth line of the fifth verse. We conceive 
that four lines have been lost; and are also of 
opinion that the four last lines of the fifth verse, 
and all of the sixth, belong together. Perhaps 
some poetical antiquarian may favor us with a cor- 
recter edition.” 
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THE DARIEN LANGUAGE. 


PAPER READ BEFORE THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SociETy, Nov. 12TH, 1873, BY Dr. 
C,. HERMANN BERENDT. 


(The Hon, JouN Russe_t BARTLETT in the Chair.) 









With a Map.! 


Durinc the last U. S. Darien Expedition 
a vocabulary of one of the Indian lan- 
guages spoken on the Isthmus has been 
collected by Commander E. P. Lull. It 
was presented to the American Philolog- 
ical Association at its last summer meeting 
by Mr. J. H. Trumbull, of Hartford, and 
submitted to a comparison with the list of 
Darien-words, given by Lionel Wafer, one 
of the corsair Dampier’s men, demonstra- 
ting their identity or near relationship. 
By the kindness of Mr. Trumbull and Prof. 
Whitney, I have been permitted to ex- 
amine the manuscript (which I hope we 
shall see published soon), and to compare 
it with other vocabularies from the Isthmus 
of Darien. I have found that the lan- 
guages and dialects of that territory are to 
be divided into two groups, which have 
little, if any, affinity between themselves, 
as far as we are enabled to judge from the 
scanty materials existing. 

The Cholo or Choco dialects constitute 
one of these groups. They are spoken in 
the Colombian department of Chocd, be- 
tween the Atrato river and the Pacific, 
and also, according to Dr. Cullen, at some 
hamlets on the eastern bank of the Chu- 
cunaque river. We have small vocabularies 
from Mollien, Columbia, in 1822 and 1823, 
p. 450, so quoted from Snider’s Za Crea- 
tion et ses Mysteres, Paris, 1858, p. 401, in 
Bolleaert’s Antiquarian, etc., Researches, 
London, 1860, p. 65); from Cullen, 
(Journal of Royal Geographical Society, 
vol. xx., London, 1851, pp. 189, 190), and 
from Seeman (TZvransactions American 
Ethnological Society, vol. iii., New York 
1853, Pp. 179-181). 

The other group covers the isthmus from 


1 The author has written on the above’ map, 
(which is a fac simile of his original), the names of 
extinct tribes, those of places no more existing or 
the ancient names of rivers, &c., which are knuwn 


the head waters of the Tuyra River through 
Darien and a part of Panama. ‘This is the 
identical territory where the Spanish con- 
querors found all along small independent 
caziquedoms, all speaking the same lan- 
guage, the Cxveva, and adialect of it called 
Coiba. The latter was spoken west of 
Panama unto the territory of Chame, and 
said to have been of greater refinement 
(dengua mas cortesana). Further west the 
discoverers met with a great variety of lan- 
guages, almost every village having its own 
tongue. As such are particularly named 
the Chiru-language, that of Escorfa, that 
of Paris, &c., and further on, to the south 
of the Chiriqui Lagoon, in the region made 
famous some twenty years ago by the dis- 
covery of numerous gold images, the 
language of the Dolegas, who to this 
day preserve great skill in working 
metals. It is believed that the word 
Cueva issimply a corruption of Coiba, 


‘and Coiba a misnomer, as the word is said 


to mean ‘‘far away’’ in the Cueva lan- 
guage. The Spaniards at Santa Maria and 
Acla applied it to the western regions, be- 
cause the Indians, when asked where their 
gold came from, pointed to the west, say- 
ing, ** Coiba! Coiba !”’ 

This Cueva nation was found in a com- 
paratively advanced state of civilization. 
We havé accounts of its customs, houses, 
dress, mode of warfare, &c., in the earlier 
reports of the conquerors, and find pre- 
served by two of them (Oviedo and An- 
dagoya), about a dozen words of its lan- 
guage. The Spaniards have recorded the ° 
painful stories of their proceedings in in- 
troducing European civilization and the 
‘* religion of love’ among those redskinned 
savages. Wholesale slaughter and kidnap- 





to-day by other names, in #¢a/ics, or with inclined 
capitals, while the names of actual existing tribes, 
&c., appear in roman letters. 
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ping rapidly reduced the number of the 
aborigines; slave trade carried the Darien 
Indians to the markets and into the mines 
of the Antilles, and the remainder, reduced 
to servitude, was moved from one place to 
another according to the interests or the 
pleasure of the encomenderos, the mission- 
aries and the local authorities. Of course, 
these poor, ill-used people escaped to the 
mountains whenever they could, to live 
there by themselves in a forlorn state or to 
die by want, rather than to submit to the 
cruel treatment of their masters. During 
the seventeenth and cighteenth centuries 
invasions of the filibusters and of the Mos- 
quito Indians caused more local migrations 
on the isthmus, and effaced what rests of ori- 
ginal tribal distinctions might have been ex- 
isting still. It, therefore, is not at all 
surprising that history no further menticis 
those Cuevas. 

It seems, however, that they have not 
altogether disappeared, and that remnants 
of the Cueva nation exist still in the 
country of their ancestors, forming clus- 
ters here and there, and principally along 
the Atlantic coast and on the river banks. 
There, under the impotent colonial gov- 
ernment and under the still more power- 
less administration of the republic of 
Colombia, far away from the centres of 
civilization and trade, they have returned 
to the formation of tribal connection, 
more or less analogous to their condition 
in the 16th century, in a state of absolute 
or partial independence of the Colom- 
bian government. The various explora- 
tions of the Isthmus of Darien for the ex- 
amination of the practicability of pro- 
jected interoceanic communications have 
brought forward a number of vocabula- 
ries under different names of tribes ‘and 
from different places, which, subjected to 
comparison, demonstrate a very near af- 
finity between these languages or dialects. 
I comprise them under the name of 
DaRIEN PROPER, following Wafer, who 
gave that name to his vocabulary, the first 
published. He crossed the Isthmus. from 
the Bay of San Miguel to that of Cale- 
donia. Mr. Lull’s vocabulary, the last col- 
lected, and the fullest besides, comprises 
402 words and 24 phrases from Caledonia 
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Harbor and San Blas Point. His forth- 
coming report will probably give us more 
particulars about the Indians of that re- 
gion, where De Puydt’s account places the 
Mandingas and the Anachacunas. We 
have further Dr. Cullen’s vocabulary of 
the TuLE language, spoken on the coast 
between the mouth of the Atrato river 
and the Point of San Blas. It was pub- 
lished first under the name of Yude (which 
appears to be.a misprint; the word su/e 
means man) in the journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, vol. xx1., London 
1851,and again with corrections and ad- 
ditions in vols. 1v. and vi. of the Transac- 
tions of the same Society. De Puydt’s 
Cuna vocabulary, taken between the At- 
rato and the headwaters of the Tuyra 
river, was published in the xxxviil. vol- 
ume of the journal of the same corpora- 
tion in 1869." A short vocabulary of the 
Cunacuna (perhaps a plural form of the 
word Cuna), without information about 
the exact locality, was reprinted in the 
year 1825 in Balbi’s Atlas Ethnographique 
from ‘‘ £1 Viagero.’’ I presume this means 
‘* El viagero universal,’ a collection of 
travels in some forty or fifty volumes, pub- 
lished in Madrid about the end of last 
century, which, however, I have never 
seen. Joaquin Acosta, in his Compendio, 
&c., de la Nueva Granada, Paris 1848, p. 
31, gives the numerals from the coast to 
Point Careta. They are the same as in the 
other languages or dialects of thisgroup. At 
the coast of San Blas Mr. Haly, an Eng- 
lish trader, who lived for many years in 
Blewfields (Mosquito Coast), has collected 
in 1834 a list of words, which has not yet 
been published. I obtained it from the 
Rev. Alexander Henderson, the well 
known linguist and missionary in Belize, 
who made his first entry into the mys- 
teries of the Mosquito language under the 
guidance of Mr. Haly. I have the plea- 
sure to present it to the Society. Dr. 
Seeman informs us, that the language of 
the Indians at Manzanillo Point is the 





1 We may be permitted to correct, here, an er- 
ror in Mr. Hellwald’s bibliographical list in the 
Archiv fiir Anthropologie, Vol. Iv. p. 195, where 
this paper has been confounded with Pim and See- 
man’s Dottings, an independent work. 
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same as that of San Blas. It was between 
these two points, that Columbus found a 
tribe, called Chuchares (or Chuchures, or 
Chucharies), and said to have come in 
canoes to this place tung time ago, from 
the Honduras coast. They spoke a dif- 
ferent language, and are particularly men- 
tioned as different from all the other In- 
dians, and of a friendly disposition to- 
wards the Spaniards. Later accounts, 
however, do not mention that tribe any 
more. We, finally, have Seeman’s Bayano 
vocabulary from the Chepa or Bayano 
River, east of Panama, in the third vol- 
ume of the Transactions of this Society, 
and some additional words from the same 
locality by Dr. Moritz Wagner, in Peter- 
mann’s Mittheilungen, 1862, p. 132. 
Thus far all these tribes and languages 
are found in the region once occupied by 
the nation who spoke the Cueva or Coiba 
language. But we have still another lan- 
guage or dialect, which evidently belongs 
to the same group, the so-called Savaneric 
in Veraguas, collected by Dr. Seeman and 
printed together with his Bayano. The 
explanation given by himself about the lo- 
cality is rather vague ;' but Dr. Wagner, 
who travelled on the isthmus only a short 
time after Seeman’s visit, informs us, that 
it was collected from the Indians on the 
Tole river. He further states that the 
name Savaneric is not known in that re- 
gion. It seems to be intended for an an- 
glicization of the Spanish word Savanero, 
(one who lives in the savannah), which 
might well be applied to those Tole Indians. 
But it is not recognised as the proper name 
of that tribe, neither by these Indians 
themselves nor by the people of the neigh- 
boring towns, Remedios and Tole. The 
name Zo/e is probably the word ¢u/e, man, 
in most of these Darien languages. The 
locality, as stated by Wagner, is on the Pa- 
cific coast, opposite an island which, to 
this day, holds the name of Coiba, and 
about one hundred miles west of Chame, 
the reported limit of the Coiba language 


1« Tn the northern portion of Veraguas; they ap- 
pear to be most numerous in a district situated a 
few days’ journey from the village of Las Palmas,” 
L. C., p. 177. 


in the sixteenth century. Now these In- 
dians might have been liwing there at the 
time of the conquest, or brought afterwards 
to the place, perhaps within a short period 
after the occupation by the Spaniards, Al- 
though it is stated that west of Chame every 
village had its own language, that does not 
exclude that one or the other of them 
might have spoken the Cueva lan- 
guage, while, on the other hand, it is 
known that Pedrarias Davila, the Governor 
of Darien from 1514 to1527, had established 
through one of his captains of the name of 
Hurtado, a plantation somewhere in the 
neighborhood of this very spot, and it 
would have been only in the ordinary 
course of proceeding at that time, if he had 
stocked and worked it with Indians from 
the vicinity of his residence, which was 
first at Santa Maria, afterwards at Acla, 
both in the Cueva country, and finally at 
Panama, in the province of Coiba. This 
could account for the Cueva language 
being found beyond its assigned earlier 
limits. 

We do not know if this is the only in- 
stance of a language belonging to this 
group of Darien proper, being spoken west 
of Chame. Of the language spoken at the 
time of the conquest on the northern coast 
or Veraguas, but one word is given by 
Oviedo, the name of the district or of the 
chief of the country, Beragua, which is said 
to mean ‘‘ the river of gold.’’ We recognise 
the syllable gua in the words figua/a, given 
by Cullen, and 4-wa/a, given by Lull, for 
‘* river,’ #@ meaning water. 

Nothing, as far as I amaware, is known of 
the languages of the Dolegas, Guaimies, 
Bugabaes, etc., in the district of Chiriqui. 
We have, indeed, a few ‘‘ Chiriqui words,”’ 
given by Mr. J. H. Smith in the Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society, London 
1854, p. 257, which, however, permit of 
no comparison. Another list of words, 
said to be collected by Mr. John Powers, 
during a visit to the Guacas of Chiriqui, 
was published in the ‘‘ Panama Star and 
Herald’’ in 1859, and also in Bollaert’s 
Researches, p. 65. Of the seventeen 
words there given, seven are literally the 
same as the Coiba words, written down 
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330 years before by the Spaniard Oviedo, 
two others are Haitian, two are names of 
tribes, two are Spanish, and the rest gives 
no occasion for comparison. So I do not 
feel safe in drawing any conclusions from 
that list. The similarity of proper names 
and certain coincidences of anatomical 
and archeological features, observed fur- 
ther west on the Pacific coast of Costa 
Rica, with those reported of the Cuevas, 
have suggested some doubts to the author 
of an able article on the Costa Rican In- 
dians :' if the Cueva language did not ex- 
tend further west than the reports of the 
early writers admit, and if particularly the 
Boruca language was not related to it.. A 
passage in Oviedo’s work seems to support 
that opinion. This historian, who was 
among the first Spaniards who lived in 
that part of the continent, speaking of the 
Island of Chara (to-day San Lucas), in 
the Gulf of Nicoya, says: ‘‘ They have a 
different language and understand some- 
thing of the Cueva.’’ But he continues: 
‘*because they have learned it through 
their intercourse with the Christians.’’ * 
Thus this passage fails to confirm that con- 
jecture. I recently have obtained a num- 
ber of Costa Rican vocabularies, and 
among them one of the language actually 
spoken in the village Boruca, collected by 
Mr. P. H. Valentini. Among the 144 words 
there are only two, which correspond with 
the Darien, viz., a, water, and sagra, 
head, while all the remaining widely 
differ. But that is by no means conclu- 
sive. The mission of Boruca has been 
peopled by force with Indians from differ- 
ent localities, and it is not known whether 
the language actually spoken at the village 
called Boruca is the same as that spoken 
by the Boruca Indians of former times. 
This question, therefore, remains open 
still. But I may observe, as bearing upon 
the subject and adding another point to 
those adduced by Dr. Von Frantzius, that 
a remarkable division between the abori- 
ginal languages is known to have existed at 
the Chiriqui Lagoon. Columbus, in his ex- 


"1 Dr. A. Von Frantzius in Archiv Sir Anthropol- 
ogie, vol. iv., Braunschweig, 1870. 
?Son de lengua distinta y entiendense algo con 


ploration of that coast, had with him a 
pilot from Cariai (the actual Blewfields), 
who left him at Boca de Toro, (the en- 
trance of that lagoon), for the reason that 
further on there commenced another lan- 
guage, which he did not understand. And 
not only were the tribes east and west of 
that point of different tongue, but since the 
time of the discovery, a continuous state 
of warfare has been known to exist be- 
tween the Indians of these two sections, 
and their feuds continue to this very day. 
This fact, put together with the other, that 
regarding their customs, arts and social 
institutions, the Dolegas (the most prom- 
inent tribe of the province ot Chiriqui to the 
east of that division) are reported to show 
great similarity with the ancient inhabitants 
of Darien, gives still a greater probability to 
the supposition, that the Cuevas may have 
extended further west. The name even of . 
the Dolegas might be taken in account, as 
it seems to be nearly connected with that 
of Tole or Tule. 

With regard to the eastern limits of the 
Cueva language we have no direct testi- 
mony. Yet three words of the Urada lan- 
guage, given by Peter Martyr (Decade III., 
chap. 4,) are known, one“as belonging to 
the Cueva, the two others to Darien 
proper ; and Andagoya, one of Pedrarias’s 


‘captains, who accompanied or commanded 


several of the Governor’s exploring expedi- 
tions, and, sailing along the Pacific coast 
south of the Gulf of San Miguel, entered 
the country of the Chochamas in the pro- 
vince of Biru, states in his report, that the 
Cueva language was spoken by that tribe. 
These two places seem to have been the 
eastern outposts of the Cueva. We have 
one single word, given by Oviedo, from 
the neighboring language of ABRAIME, and 
that, at least, is entirely different from its 
equivalents in either, the Cueva language 
and Darien proper, viz., ome, man. 

Now, the relationship between all the 
languages of this group of Darien proper 
will be evident to every one, who should 
take the trouble to compare the above 


la Cueva, porque con la platica que tienen con los 
Christianos la han aprendido,”—Oviedo, vol. iii., 
p- 10. 





enumerated vocabularies. But their con- 
nection with the old Cueva language is 
not so conclusive. It rests, linguistically, 
on the strength of three words out of six, 
which permit a fair comparison, viz. : 
ochi, tiger, with achutett (Tule) and atcho- 
nigoria (Lull); Aadoga, fish, with huguaw 
(Tule) and uwa (Lull), and chug,.man, 
which we recognise in chugué, husband, 
and chogualipeti, chief, both Tule. Three 
words, indeed, are a small number, to es- 
tablish conclusive relationship upon; but 
the fact, that these three words are half 
the number of words compared, gives 
them much greater weight. If they fail 
to prove that Darien proper is the same 
as the Cueva language, they, at least, 
demonstrate, that the latter, to a consider- 
able degree, has entered into its formation. 

But there is yet another consideration 
to be adduced in support of the theory of 
their identity. We have seen that at the 
time of the conquest one single language 
was spoken in the same territory, where, 
likewise, one single language is found to- 
day. Suppose that the Cueva language 
had died out, and that the Darien proper, 
as we call the language actually spoken in 
the old Cueva country, were not the 
Cevua, the question arises: Where did that 
modern Darien language come from? It is 
not at all likely, that an immigration of so 
considerable an extent could have taken 
place in the times since the conquest, with- 
out being noticed and recorded, as the 
country, though never entirely subjugated, 
has been-during the time, when such immi- 
gration possibly might have occurred, in 
the possession and under the administra- 
tion of the Spanish Government, and, be- 
sides, has come under the observation of 
other nations by the invasions of the filibus- 
ters, by the English attempt of colonization 
and by the earlier projects of interoceanic 
communication. I therefore conclude, that 
the theory of the identity of the Cueva 
language and Darien proper is at least of 
great probability, if it cannot be con- 
sidered as proved to certainty by the ad- 
duced facts and considerations. 

De Puydt is of the opinion that the 
Darien tribes, which he enumerates, viz. : 
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the Mandingas, Chucunagues, Darien, 
(comprising Sumbu, Tucuti and others), 
the Cunas, Anachacunas and others, be- 
long to the Caribbean race. It has like- 
wise been stated by Hervas, on the author- 
ity of the Abbé Velasco, that the languages 
of the Guaimies and the Uradas are dia- 
lects of the Caribbean language. How 
far this is borne out by anatomical features, 
identity of customs and traditions, or by re- 
lationship of languages, is a question which 
I must leave to those who are more versed 
in the matter of South American ethnol- 
ogy. But I may mention another opinion 
regarding a pretended identity between 
some languages of the two groups under 
consideration, the Cholo and the Darien 
proper. Dr. Latham (in Zransact. of the 
Philological Society, London, 1856, p. 
113,) says: ‘* The Cholo is the same as 
Dr. Cullen’s Yule, and also the same as 
Cunacuna and Darien of Balbi and Mithri- 
dates.’’ Neither the material existing at 
the time nor that which has been pub- 
lished since, warrants this apodictical as- 
sertion. Of 58 words from the three 
above-named Cholo vocabularies, com- 
pared with their equivalents in the Darien 
languages, only three show some similarity. 
All the remaining, including the numerals, 
are entirely different. 

The words collected by Mr. Haly at 
San Blas are the following :— 


Man . . ‘ tola 
Woman . , ‘ puna, 
Boy . > . - machekua, 
Water. , ‘ ti. 
Mountain . : - pele. 
Canoe. ° ‘ ulu. 

Life ‘ é . tskana. 
Knife. ‘ , istene. 
Country . ° . pe. 

Name . . ‘ penoga. 
Liem . , + ane, 
What. : . tbe. 

Pull away . ‘ . han tixenma, 
Biss ° kenshekua. 
2 - paugua. 

3 pagua. 

4 + pakegua, 
5 . . . . ttale, 

6 ° ° ‘ . markua. 
a ° . ° hugle. 

8 - pabaka. 

9 bakabaka. 
10 anbegen. 
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G. BUTTNER'’S DIARY OF 


[The Recorp is indebted to Mr. J. W. Jordan, 
of Philadelphia, for the following interesting 
diary :] 

In a paper entitled ‘‘ Moravians among 
the Indians,’’ (AMERICAN Historica. RE- 
corD, Vol I., p. 11,) a concise account is 
given of the early labors of the Moravians 
to convert to Christianity the Indians of 
North America, but particularly at She- 
comeko, in the eastern part of Duchess 
county, New York, and of the missionary 
Christian H. Rauch, and his assistant G. 
Biittner.' 

The following is a translation from the 
German of whatever of interest occurred 
in the Shecomeko Mission, in the interval 
between April 21, and May 11, 1743, as 
communicated to the Mission Board in 
Bethlehem, Penna., by Biittner :— 

‘* My last report closed with the 2oth of 
April, and was duly forwarded to Beth- 
lehem. 

April 21. Bro. Rauch’ set out on his re- 
turn, via New York, to Bethlehem. In the 
evening I discoursed to my Indians on 
the death of a little child. As they were 
returning home after service, the quiet of 
the mission was disturbed by the ravings of 
a drunken youth, who had entered Jacob’s* 
hut, which stands scarcely a hundred feet 
from the church. The young savage was 
bent upon mischief; and suspecting that 


1 Gottlob Biittner was born in Silesia, December 
29, 1716. Emigrated to America October 26, 
1741. In February of 1742 was ordained and ap- 
pointed to assist C. H. Rauch at Shecomeko, 
September 14 was married by Count Zinzendorf to 
Margaretta, daughter of John Bechtel, of German- 
town, Penna. Soon after he set out with his wife 
on horseback for Shecomeko, and on their route 
they passed through Dansbury (now Stroudsburg,) 
Monroe County, Penna., and thence along the west 
banks of the Delaware and Hudson, crossing the 
former at Walpack Ferry, and the latter at Rhine- 
beck He deceased February 23, 1745. The Mora- 
vian Historical Society, October 5, 1859, erected a 
monument over his grave. For an account of the 
dedication refer to A memorial of the dedication of 
monuments erected by the Moravian Historical So- 
cieties, to mark the sites of ancient missionary sta- 


THE SHECOMEKO MISSION. 


an attempt would be made to bind him, 
threatened to stab the first one who should 
lay hands on him. He was, however, se- 
cured. 

Hereupon he fell into a paroxysm of 
fury, and deported himself more like a 
brute than a human being. It was in vain 
that he called on two of his boon com- 
panions to come to his rescue. They un- 
hesitatingly refused, and one of them even 
argued with him on the folly of his con- 
duct, and on the justice of his punishment. 
‘*T warned you,”’ he said, ‘‘ against strong 
drink ; but you turned a deaf ear to my 
words, you drank to intoxication, and 
hence I leave you to suffer the well-mer- 
ited recompense of your imprudence.’’ 
The speaker has since united with us, and 
in baptism received the name of Joachim. 
As for the offender, he passed the greater 
part of the night in his brutish condition, 
making its hours hideous with his outcries, 
which were like the howling of a hound. 
On being released next morning, he mani- 
fested shame at his excess, and approached 
Bro. Senseman,* whom he met in his 
father’s cabin, with friendly greeting. 
His correct deportment since, leads us to 
believe that he is resolved to abandon his 
evil ways, and to entertain the hope of his 
conversion. 

April 22. Met in conference. Our In- 


tions in New York and Connecticut. Illustrated by 
the Editor of the Historical Record.—[J. W. J.] 


2 Christian Henry Rauch, the first Moravian mis- 
sionary to the Indians, was born July 5, 1718, at 
Bernbarg, in Anhalt. After serving the church in 
various capacities in America, he went to Jamaica, 
W.I., as a missionary among the negroes, where 
he died November 11, 1763.—[J. W. J.] 

See REcorD, Vol. I., page 217. 


. 


* Joachim and Ann Catharine Senseman immigrat. 
ed to Pennsylvaniain June of 1742. While acting as 
steward and stewardess of the Indian Congregation 
at Gnadenhiitten, on the Mahoning, the latter was 
killed, when the Mission House was destroyed by 
the French. Indians, November 24, 1755. Joachim 
deceased in Jamaica, West Indies.—[J. W. J.] 





dians drafted a code of laws or statutes for 
the observance of the villagers. Its ob- 
ject is to prevent the recurrence of im- 
proprieties, such as the one witnessed yes- 
terday. 

April 23. After service, in the course of 
which I expounded Scripture, the Indians 
of the town were summoned to meet in 
Abraham’s hut.’ On being assembled, he 
submitted to them the ordinances adopted 
by the Council, and then strenuously in- 
sisted on their observance. This measure, 
we perceive, is asalutary one, and promises 
much good. 

April 25. Brother M. (Indian) set out 
to visit his daughter, who resides west of 
the Hudson. He was absent two weeks, 
and failed in bringing the girl with him, 
contrary to his expectation and his wish, 

April 26. Bro. Mack’ arrived frony 
Pachgatgotch.* In the evening a com- 
pany of Indians from Wannachquattegock* 
called on us. Most of them profess to be 
Christians, having been baptized by a dis- 
senter, who resides at their village, which 





1 The Cos of the village withdrew from the 
Moravians during the Indian war of 1755, and de- 
ceased in Wyoming in 1760.—[J. W. J. 

2 John Martin Mack, for many years a mission- 
ary among the Indians, was born April 13th, 1715, 
at Leysingen, in Wurtemberg. In 1735 came to 
Georgia, and in April 1740 left for Pennsylvania, 
where he assisted at the building of the Whitefield 
School (at Nazareth), and was one of the founders 
of Bethlehem, In March 1742 was appointed 
Rauch’s assistant at Shecomeko. Sept. 14th, 
married Jeannette, daughter of John Rau, of 
“The Oblong.” In April 1746 he commenced 
the settlement at Gnadenhiitten on the Mahoning, 
His wife deceased there December 15th, 1749. 
Her knowledge of the Mohawk, which she had ac- 
quired in the home of her girlhcod, and of the 
Delaware, rendered her an efficient assistant in the 
mission. In 1757 he commenced Nain, near,Beth- 
lehem, for the Christian Indians sojourning .there. 
Assigned to the missions in the Danjsh West 
Indiesin 1761. Consecrated a Bishopin 1770. De- 
ceased on Santa Cruz, January 9th, 1784.—[J. W.J.] 


3 An Indian town and mission, situated two miles 
south-west of Kent,in Connecticut. It was aban- 
doned in 1770. In 1859, the Moravian. Historical 
Society erected a monument. on its site,to the 
memory of two of its former missionaries. See A 
memorial of the dedication of monuments erected by 
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numbers upwards of thirty families. Bro. 
Rauch once preached at the settlement. 

April 28. Had visitors from Rhinebeck.° 
I preached in the morning, and Bro. 
Senseman in the evening, to an audience 
of fifty Indians. 

April 29. Wrote to Bro. Mack, and 
then conferred with our Indians on tem- 
poral affairs. 

April 30. They met and decided on a 
division of their corn lands for the year. 
An Indian from Wannachquattegock, Paul 
by name, who was baptized six years since, 
and who has been the minister’s inter- 
preter, applied for permission to settle in 
Shecomeko. 

We took his request into consideration, 
but could not at once entertain it favora- 
bly. I was commissioned to ascertain, as 
far as possible, the motive that actuated 
him in seeking the change. 

May 1. Met for worship, in the course 
of which I expounded Scripture. 

In company of John,* I then called on 
Paul. On asking him what he sought, he 





the Moravian Historical Society, to mark the sites 
of ancient missionary stations in New York and 
Connecticut.”—[{J, W. J.J 

* Wannachquattegock or Westenhuck, on the 
site of the town of Housatonic, north of Great 
Barrington, Berkshire, Mass.—[J. W. J.] 

5 A German settlement on the east side of the 
Hudson, opposite Esopus, within Henry Beek- 
man’s patent, in Dutchess county, New York. The 
Moravian missionaries sent from Bethlehem to 
Shecomeko and Pachgatgoch, passed through the 
town on their route, and in this way made the ac- 
quaintance of sundry of the inhabitants.—[J. W. J.] 

6 John, alias Wasdmapah, alias Tschope, a 
Mohican, baptized by C, H, Rauch at Shecomeko, 
April 16,1742. He was one of the company of 
drunken Indians whom Rauch met on the streets 
of New York, a few days after his arrival from 
Europe, in July of 1740. Invited by these 
strangers to their village, the missionary went 
thither and preached the Gospel. John left She- 
comeko for Bethlehem in August of 1745. Here 
he acted as interpreter in the service held for the 
Indians on Sunday afternoon, He also gave in- 
struction in Mohican to a number of those who 
were designed for missionaries. On the organiza- 
tion of the Indian congregation at Friedenshiitten 
(Huts of Peace) near Bethlehem, on the 24th of 
July 1746, John was appointed their teacher. 
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stated his wish to settle in Shecomeko, 
adding that he had resolved to leave Wan- 
nachquattegock. Hereupon I expressed 
my inability to grant his request, telling 
him that the land on which he wished to 
plant, belonged to my Indian brethren 
and not to me. I then asked him, why 
he desired to remove hither. ‘‘ So that I 
may hear Christ’s words,’’ he replied ; 
‘‘the-words concerning his atonement, 
which touch the heart, and which you 
preach so effectively. Elsewhere I do not 
hear them, and hence my heart fails to be 
moved, and I to be a changed man.”’ 

Hereupon | observed, ‘‘ Perhaps you ex- 
pect to be admitted into fellowship with 
us, without probation ?’’ 

‘IT am aware,’’ he rejoined, ‘‘ that I 
know but little of Christian life ; but how 
can I be in two places at the same time? 
For when at Wannachquattegock in the 
body, I am here in the spirit, and as often 
as I see the Shecomeko hills along the 
horizon, I long to be in Shecomeko in 
the body also.”’ 

‘« But,’’ resumed I, ‘‘ will not your min- 
ister charge us with having enticed you 
away, were you to leave him?”’ “Oh!” 
said he, ‘‘ his charge, as you know, will be 
unjust. Why does he refuse to instruct me 
in religion that touches 
‘* Why does he persevere when I deplore 
my ignorance in divine things, and the 
coldness of my spiritual affections, in say- 
ing, Paul, what more do you want? You 
know enough.’’ 

Having conversed in this way for some 
time, I finally told him that we would in 
due season consider his application, and 
meanwhile make him a subject of special 
prayer. Hereupon I left. John told me 
that the Indian, on calling at his hut after 


Soon after, the small-pox broke out, and to this 
malady he fell a victim, after a painful illness of 
seven days, on the 27th of August. His remains are 
interred in the graveyard in Bethlehem.—-[J. W. J. ] 


1 John Conrad Weisser (father of the interpreter) 
immigrated to New York in 1710, and along with 
his countrymen from the Palatinate, was first settled 
on Livingston Manor. Thence he removed to 
the Mohawk country. In 1743, he was again re- 


the heart ?’’ . 


the interview, gave evidence of genuine 
sorrow on having met with a refusal; but 
his reputation for astuteness and worldly 
wisdom is such, as compelled us to act 
cautiously, and not with preeipitation, as 
I have here reported. 

May 2. Visited old father Weisser,’ and 
returned in the evening. 

May 3. Spent the day in farm work. 

May 4. We conferred on my proposd 
journey to Philadelphia, where I desired 
to participate in the celebration of the 
‘* Great Lovefeast.’’? It being decided 
that I should go, I announced the journey 
to our Indians, at the close of the evening 
service. They manifested no dissatisfac- 
tion, requesting only that I would leave 
my wife as hostage or surety for my 
return. 

May 5. Brother Senseman preached in 
the morning, and I in the afternoon. 
Both services, we thought, impressed the 
Indians. 

May 6. Accompanied by Jonathan’ (Mo- 
hican), whom I was permitted to take with 
me, I set out for Philadelphia. We came 
to the North River in the evening, and as 
I had left Shecomeko hurriedly, I wrote 
my colleague some directions it would be 
well for him to observe during my absence. 

May 7. ‘Took passage on a sloop, that 
was loading for New York, and went on 
board late in the afternoon. Here I met 
a -merchant’s. clerk, a conceited young 
fellow, who was under the influence of 
liquor, and who strove to engage me in 
conversation on matters of religion. I 
long resisted his importunity, and when I 
spoke, it was on the most ordinary topics, 
but as he persevered in his efforts to bring 
me to terms, I addressed him in High 
Dutch, and said: ‘‘ Your present condi- 


siding on the east side of the Hudson, within half 


a day’s journey of Shecomeko. He deceased at 
hisson’s house at Tulpehocken in 1746.—[J. W. J.] 

This Lovefeast was held quarterly, and was 
attended by Moravians from all the churches and 
missions in the country.—[J. W. J.] 

8 A Mohican, baptized by Bittner at Shecomeko 
October 21, 1742, a few days after the missionary 
and his wife reached the station.—[J. W. J.] 
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tion, my good friend, is such as to unfit 
you to speak worthily of the subject you 
propose. Perhaps to-morrow I may feel 
disposed to gratify you.’’ These words 
mortified him, and leaving him to his own 
reflections, I retired into the cabin. 

May 8. My fellow-traveller having slept 
off the effects of yesterday’s excess, met 
me politely, and. asked me to breakfast 
with him. It would have been rude in me 
not to have accepted his invitation, and so 
we sat down to a cup of tea, and toa 
pleasant conversation. 
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May 9. Wind contrary, and arough sea. 
Jonathan kept his bed the whole day. 

May to. Suffered from a severe cold, 
and was confined to my berth. 

May 11. Early in the morning we ar- 
rived at New York. Brother and sister 
Noble' welcomed us heartily, and were 
much interested in Jonathan’s demeanor. 
At noon, Bishop Nitschman? arrived from 
Bethlehem. He had accompanied Brother 
Shaw® and wife thus far, on their way to 
the mission. The latter have been ap- 
pointed assistants at Shecomeko.* 





DANFORTH'S HOUSE. 


[The RecorD is indebted to Mr. Charles A. 
Campbell, of New York city, for the following 
sketch :] 


On the west side of a narrow road which 
leads north-east from Croton Dam, in 


1Thomas Noble, merchant, was one of the first 
friends and entertainers of the Moravians in New 
York, He deceased in March of 1746, and left 
them a legacy of several thousand pounds. His 
children were educated at the Moravian school.— 
UJ. W. J.J 

* David Nitschman, born 1696 in Zauchtenthal, 
immigrated to Herrnhut in 1724. In March of 
1735 was consecrated a Bishop; and in 1740 was 
dispatched to America, to establish a Moravian 
settlement in the northern English colonies. In 
virtue of this commission he founded Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. Much of his life was spent in 
travel, as the visitation of the missions, and the 
discharge of episcopal functions in that field of the 
church, constituted his field of labor. In his long 
service he is said to have made fifty voyages. He 
deceased at Bethlehem October 8, 1772.—[J.W. J.] 
" ‘fo Shaw, of London, came to Bethlehem 
in June of 1742. He was married March 27, 
1743, and on the 7th of April left Philadelphia for 


Westchester county, N. Y., into King 
street, there stands an old two-storied 
wooden house, which was known in the 
Revolution as ‘‘Danforth’s’’; and in 


Bethlehem, “ in order te go as soon as possible by 
the way of New York to Shecomeko.”’ He was 
lost at sea, on the passage to St, Thomas (whither 
he was going as a missionary),in the autumn of 
1747-—[J. W. J.] 


*In looking over some of the accounts of John 
Stephen Benezet, who was the treasurer of the Mo- 
ravian congregation in this city (Philadelphia) in 
1743, I find that the brethren here were liberal in 
their contributions and donations towards the 
Shecomeko Mission :— 

1743. £ sd, 
April 4 To 6 yds emb’ng for Bro. Shaw, 0 7 

“ 8 “ §yds do. and a cone cheese 

put in his chest - - 

“y 4 “ cash ° pe . > 
Fune7 “ 2 kettles for Bro. Shaw’s 

going to ye Indians, - 

“ 18 “ cash sent to Shecomeko 
October 31 “ & “ “ 
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which on the night of the 13th of May, 
1781, Lieutenant-Colonel Christopher 
Greene, of Rhode Island, the hero of the 
battle at Red Bank, was attacked and 
killed by a detachment of the Refugee 
corps, a band of tories organized by the 
American loyalist, Colonel De Lancey. 
King street, one of the principal high- 
ways of the county, diverges from the 
New York and Boston post-road at Port 
Chester, and winding far away to the 
north-west, crosses the Croton river at 
Pine’s Bridge, seven miles as the crow flies 
east of the Hudson. This was the great 
thoroughfare of the inland travel of the 
region ; and Danforth’s house, situated as 
it was, near this road and within a short 
distance of Pine’s Bridge, became the 
customary stopping-place during the war 
of such of the Continental officers as were 
called into the vicinity. Here Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hull (the General Hull of the war 
of 1812) appears to have had his quarters 
at one time ; and some of the Revolution- 
ary orders are dated from this house.’ 
Severely as the entire country suffered 
during the Revolution, yet the neighbor- 
hood in which this house stands being 
above the Croton, probably endured far 
less than the country which lay south of 
the river. ‘That region had indeed been 


reduced to a scene of almost complete’ 


desolation. ‘The houses of the wretched 
inhabitants, when spared from the torch, 
were plundered of everything which could 
be carried away. Their furniture was 
destroyed, Their cattle were driven off. 
Their fences were burned. The fields 
were overgrown with weeds; and in the 


roads the grass had grown so tall that the 


few wagon-tracks were likened by Timothy 
Dwight to those faint impressions of char- 
iot-wheels which are seen upon the pave- 
ments of Herculaneum. ‘‘ The world,’’ 


1Qn the cornice in the entry is the inscription, 


“R. D., December 12, 1776.’ The initials are 
those of Richard Danforth, who owned the house 
during the Revolution. The present proprietor is 
Mr. Daniel Griffen.—C. A. C. 

2MS. Jameson to Heath. Sargent’s “ André.” 


§ Doctor James Brewer met with his death at the 
hands of this party. He is buried in Yorktown 
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said Dwight, ‘‘ was motionless, except 
when one of these unhappy people ven- 
tured upon a rare and lonely excursion to 
the house of a neighbor no less unhappy ; 
or a scouting party traversing the country 
in quest of enemies, alarmed the inhabi- 
tants with expectations of new injuries and 
sufferings.’’ Although the American lines 
nominally extended far below the Croton, 
yet incursions of the enemy were being 
constantly made into the region north of 
the river. Nor did our officers have it in 
their power to prevent.it. In October, 
1780, Jameson wrote to Heath that he 
could do nothing. If (he said) he sent 
his troops down below to look after the 
cow-boys, the militia would be driving off 
in his rear ; and if he sent troops up above 
to look after the militia, the cow-boys 
would be driving off in the rear ;? and 
scarcely a month after he had so written, 
a band of the enemy made a raid to 
within three miles of the borders of Put- 
nam county. 

It was to prevent these outrages and 
afford some security to the inhabitants of 
the district—whose houses isolated and far 
apart were such temptations to the ma- 
rauders—that Greene with a body of Con- 
necticut troops arrived at the Croton in 
the spring of 1781. He and Major Flagg 
along with several officers and privates 
made their quarters at Danforth’s. The 
remainder of his men were cantoned in 
the neighboring farm-houses. 

Oliver De Lancey, who had just suc- 
ceeded to the adjutant-generalship of the 
British army, probably wished to signalize 
his promotion by some exploit, as well as 
to retaliate for the attack made upon the 
Refugees’ quarters by Captain Cushing 
some time before. According to Governor 
Tryon, De Lancey’s light horse was com- 
posed of the ‘‘ élite of the colony,’’ but 


churchyard, and a stone with the following 1n- 
scription marks his grave :— Doctor James Brewer, 
native of Massachusetts, but for many years a 
practising physician in Yorktown, Whilst visiting 
a patient in Jefferson Valley, he was captured by 
cow-boys, and trying to escape in Hog Lane, was 
killed by them, November 20, 1780, aged 39 years, 
4 months, and 7 days.”—[C. A. C.] 











followers were stigmatized as ‘‘Cow-Boys.”’ 
Morrisania was the stronghold of this de- 
tested Tory band, from whence they were 
accustomed to sally forth on their destruc- 
tive expeditions through the county. 
Colonel Lee asserts positively that De 
Lancey himself was not present at the 
attack on Danforth’s house, but Hughes, 
who had every opportunity for knowing, 
says that he was, while another account is 
that De Lancey remained on the south side 
of the Croton to secure the retreat of his 
party.' Without attempting to decide 
among so many different statements, it is 
sufficient to say that the expedition was 
undoubtedly of De Lancey’s own planning, 
if it was not—as seems very probable— 
under his personal guidance. 

A guard was usually posted at Pine’s 
Bridge itself. But a short distance west 
of the bridge, and at a point almost di- 
rectly south from Danforth’s, there was a 
place in the river where it was possible 
for men to cross. 

According to General Heath, ‘‘ Greene 
practised the greatest vigilance in guard- 
ing this ford in the night time, taking off: 
the guards after sunrise, apprehending 
that the enemy would never presume to 
cross the river in the day time ;’’ but it 
does not seem that Heath was right in say- 
ing that the sentinels were not withdrawn 
until daylight, for all accounts agree in 
stating that it was dark when De Lancey’s 
party crossed the Croton. 

They forded the river, and in the gray 
light of the dawn arrived at the house. 
The first notice the inmates had of any 
danger was the sound of the heavy tramp 
of the troops. Greene occupied a small 
room in the second story, having a window 
looking upon the back ; and Major Flagg, 
springing from his bed and seeing that the 





1It does not even seem clear which of the De 
Lanceys is meant. Irving (Wash. IV.) says :— 
“ Colonel De Lancey, who led this foray, was the 
successor of André as Adjutant-General of the 
British army.” This was the’ junior Oliver De 
Lancey. Another authority seems to intimate that 
Colonel James De Lancey was the leader of the 
party—which he certainly was not. See Lee’s 


VoL, 111.—5 
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house was completely surrounded and es- 
cape impossible, fired his pistols out of 
this window. The answer was a volley of 
musketry from without, and Flagg, struck 
by a bullet in the head, fell mortally 
wounded. The assaulting party now forced 
an entrance to the house, and while a mas- 
sacre was going on elsewhere, they burst 
open the door of Greene’s room; where 
the’ Colonel met them with his drawn 
sword. He fought desperately, killing or 
disabling several of his assailants, until he 
fell, exhausted by the loss of blood from 
his numerous wounds. The dying Major 
Flagg in the meanwhile had been cut and 
stabbed repeatedly, so long as any signs 
of life remained. 

Paymaster Thomas Hughes, of the Con- 
tinental army, was in the house that night, 
having been within the lines the evening 
before for the purpose of paying off the 
troops. He managed to make his escape 
when .the alarm was given; but, in the 
hurry of his flight, left all his receipts be- 
hind. One of the women in the house, 
however, hid them in the bushes, and they 
were eventually recovered by their owner. 

Having accomplished their purpose the 
party left, carrying Greene with them. 
But seeing that he was dying, and prob- 
ably being in haste to get away before pur- 
suit should be made, they left him in the 
road, not far from the house; and taking 
with them as prisoners the few who had 
survived the carnage of the night, the cap- 
tors departed, stopping at some farm- 
houses they passed on the way, and telling 
the inmates that should there be any in- 
quiries made after Colonel Greene, that 
they had left him dead at the edge of the 
Woods. 

In the course of the day the body of Col- 
onel Greene was found by Major Strang.’ 
‘* The right arm was almost cut off in two 





Memoirs, and also the letter of Paymaster Hughes, 
Bolton’s Westchester Co.—[C. A. C.] 

2 Major Joseph Strang of Yorktown. He lived on 
King Street, a short distance below where it enters 
the road leading from Peekskill to Somers. On the 
night that André and Joshua H. Smith arrived at 
Crompond, in answer to the inquiry. of Captain 
Boyd as to where they were going, Smith stated 
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places, the left in one, a severe cut on the 
left shoulder, a sword-thrust through the 
abdomen, a bayonet-wound through the 
right side, and another through the abdo- 
men, several sword-cuts on the head and 
many in different parts of the body.’’ 
‘« Thus,’’ said Colonel Harry Lee, ‘‘ fell, 
cruelly mangled, the generous conqueror 
of Count Donop, whose wounds, as well as 
those of his unfortunate associates, had been 
dressed as soon as the battle termin- 
ated, and whose pains and sorrows had 
been assuaged. How different was the re- 
lentless fury here displayed! Washing- 
ton,’’ continues Lee, ‘‘ heard with anguish 
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and indignation the fate of his loved, his 
faithful friend and soldier, in whose feel- 
ings the army sincerely participated. On 
the subsequent day the corpse was brought 
to headquarters, and his funeral was sol- 
emnized with military honors and uni- 
versal grief.’’ 

The remains of Colonel Christopher 
Greene and Major Flagg were buried in 
the yard of the Presbyterian Church at 
Crompond, but no stone was placed above 
their graves; and to this day no memorial 
exists in the churchyard by which can be 
told the exact spot where these brave of- 
ficers are laid. 





THE VICTORIES AT PLATYTSBURG. 


Tue land and naval victories at Platts- 
burg, achieved by the Americans over the 
British, were the themes of song, satire 
and caricature. General Macomb and 
Commodore Macdonough were lauded in 
prose and verse, and there was much keen 
satire expressed because of the precipi- 
tate retreat of the British, under Sir George 
Prevost, after considerable boasting of an 
easy march from the St. Lawrence to the 
Hudson, such as Burgoyne had indulged 
in. William Charles, of Philadelphia, was 
the great caricaturist of that day, whose 
thrusts, though coarsely and sometimes in- 
expertly given, were pointed and effective. 
After those victories he issued several ca- 
ricatures, of one of which now before me, 
the following is a reduced copy. It is en- 
titled ‘‘ John Bull making a new batch of 
ships to send to the lakes.”’ 

In this caricature, King George, as 
John Bull, in the character of a baker, is 
seen putting a batch of ships into an oven, 


that they were bound for either Colonel Drake’s or 
Major Strang’s, and from the latter’s house they 
were seen the next morning as they rode past, the 
inmates of the house supposing them to be Con- 
tinental officers. The direction of this part of 
King Street has been slightly altered since that day, 
the old road lying a little east of the present one. 
Major«Strang is said to have been the captor of 
Palmer, the spy.—[C. A. C.] 


. man at the dough-trough says: 


near which is a Frenchman, with a dough- 
trough, who assists in making them. This 
refers to the construction of the vessels in , 
Lower Canada (settled by the French), 
for service on Lake Champlain. John Bull 
(the King) says: ‘‘Ay! what! what! 
what! Brother Jonathan taken another 
whole fleet on the lakes! Must work 
away, work away, and send some more, 
or he’ll have Canada next.’’ The French- 
‘* Be gar, 
Mounseer Bull, me no like dis new alli- 
ance. Dere be one Yankey man dey call 
Mac-Do-enough, take your ships by de 
whole fleet. You better try get him, for 
I never get Do-enough made at dis rate.’’ 

Back of the King is a man carrying on 
a board poised on his head, a number of 
field-pieces to be used in the lake service, 
who says to the monarch: ‘* Here are 
more guns for the lake service, if ever they 
do but get there. I hear the last you sent 
were way-laid by a sly Yankee Fox, and 
the ship being a Stranger, she was taken 
in.’”’ Another man is seen with another 
batch of ships on a board, who says to 
John Bull: ‘I tell you what, Master 
Bull, you had better keep both your ships 
and guns athome. If you send all you’ve 
got to the Lakes, it will only make fun for 
the Yankeys to take them.”’ 
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JOHN BULL MAKING A NEW BATCH OF SHIPS TO SEND TO THE LAKES, 


John Bull’s reference to the taking of 
‘another whole fleet,’’ is in allusion to 
the capture of the British fleet on Lake 
Erie, by Commodore Perry, a year before. 
The ox was an American vessel which 
had captured the British vessel called Zhe 
Stranger. 

Stirring songs were produced in abund- 
ance after the American victories at Platts- 
burg. The fact that Sir George Prevost 
beat a hasty retreat from before that town 
so soon as he sawthe surrender of the 
British fleet on the lake, was the theme of 
the following very popular song, entitled 


THe Nosie Laps oF CANADA. 


Come all you British heroes, I pray you lend your 
ears, 

Draw up your regular forces, and then your volun- 
teers ; 

We’re going to fight the Yankee boys, by water and 
by land, 

And we never will return until we conquer, sword 
in hand. 

We're the noble lads of Canada, 
Come to arms, boys, come! 


O! now the time has come, my boys, to cross the 
Yankee line, 

We remember they were rebels once, and conquered 
John Burgoyne ; 


We'll subdue those mighty Democrats, and pull 
their dwellings down, 
And we'll have the States inhabited with subjects to 
the crown. 
We're the noble lads, &c. 


We've as choice a British army as ever crossed the 
seas ; 

We'll burn both town and city, and with smoke be- 
cloud the trees; 

We'll subdue the old Green Mountain Boys, their 
Washington is gone, 

And we'll play them “ Yankee Doodle” as the 
Yankees did Burgoyne. 

We’re the noble lads, &c. 


Now we’ve reached the Plattsburg banks, my 
boys, and here we’ll make a stand; 

Until we take the Yankee fleet Macdonough doth 
command ; t 

We've the Growler and the Zag/e, that from Smith 
we took away, 

And we'll have their noble fleet that lies anchored 
in the bay. 

We're the noble lads, &c. 


O! our fleet is here in view, my boys, the cannon 
loudly roar, 

With death upon our cannon-balls, we'll drench 
their decks with gore; 

We've a water-craft suffi¢ient for to sink them in 
an hour ; 

But our orders are to board ’em, and the Yankee 


flag to lower. Me ' 
We're the noble lads, &c. 
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O! what bitter groans andsighing we hear on board 
the fleet, 

Whilst Macdonough’s cocks are crowing,’ boys, I 
fear we shall get beat ; 

If we lose the cause by sea, my boys, we'll make a 
quick return, 

For as sure as ever hell is hell, we’ll all be like 
Burgoyne. 

We’re the noble lads of Canada, 
Stand at arms, boys, stand. 


Now the battle’s growing hot, my boys, I don’t know 
how ’twill turn, 

While Macdonough’s boats in swivels hung, con- 
tinually do burn, 

We see such constant flashing, that the smoke be- 
clouds the day, 

And our larger boats they’ve struck, and our smaller 
run away. 

O! we've got too far from Canada, 
Run for life, boys, run. 


O Prevost he sighed, and to his officers he said, 

“T wish the devil and those Yankees could but sail 
alongside ; 

For the tars of France and England ca‘i’t stand 
before them well, 

And I think they’d flog the devil and drive him 
back to hell.’’ 

Oh ! we’ve got too far, &c. 


Now prepare fer your retreat, my boys, make all 
the speed you can, 

The Yankees are surrounding us, we’re slaughtered 
every man; 

Behind the hedges and the ditches, and the trees 
and every stump, 


You can see the sons-of-bitches—the cursed Yan- 


kees jump. 
Oh! we’ve got too far, &c. 


Now we've reached the Chazy Heights, my boys, 
we’ll make a short delay, 

For to rest our weary limbs, and to feed our beasts 
on hay; 

Soon Macdonough’s cocks began to crow, they 
heard ’em at Stark’s farm, 

And the report throughout the camp was a general 
alarm. 

O! we've got too far, &c. 


1 The Saratoga was Macdonough’s flag ship. A 
shot frorn the Linmet at the beginning of the action 
demolished a hen-coop on board the Saratoga, in 
which was a young game-cock, which some of the 
sailors had lately brought on board, The released 
fowl, startled by the noise of cannon, flew upon a 
gun-slide, and clapping his wings, crowed lustily 
and defiantly, The sailors cheered, and: the inci- 
dent, appearing to them as ominous of victory for 
the Americans, strengthened the courage of all. 
This incident was related to me at the Gosport Navy 
Yard in 1853, by Commodore Samuel L, Breese, 
who was commander of the gunboat /eé/ey in that 
action; also, afterwards, by James Sloan, of Os- 


O, Prevost he sighed aloud, and to his officers did 


say: 

“ The Yankee troops have hove in sight, and hell 
will be to pay; 

Shall we fight like men of courage, and let the best 
be done, 

When we know they’ll flog us two to one? I think 
we better run.” 

O! we've got too far, &c. 


Now if I ever reach Quebec alive, I’ll surely stay 
at home; 

For Macdonough gained the victory—the devil fight 
Macomb. . 

I'd rather fight a thousand troops, good as ever 
crossed the seas, 

Than fifty of those Yankee boys behind the stumps 
and trees. 

O! we've got too far, &c. 


They told us that the Federalists were ‘friendly to 
the Crown; 

They’d join our Royal Army and the Democrats 
pull down; ; 

But they all unite together as a band of brothers 
round; P 

They will fight for independence till they die upon 
the ground, 

O! we’ve got too far, &c. 


The old seventy-sixes sally forth, upon their 
crutches they do lean, 

With their rifles levell’d on us, thro’ their specs they 
aim quite keen, 

And there’s no retreat to those, my boys, who’d 
rather die than run, 

So we make no doubt but these are they who con- 
quered John Burgoyne, 

When he got too far, &c. 


Now we’ve reached the British ground, my boys, 
we'll have a day of rest, 

And I wish my soul that I could say ’twould be a 
day so blest ; 

But I’ve left so many troops behind, hard after me 
to come, 

And if I ever fight the Yankees more it shall surely 
be at home. 

Now we've all got back to Canada, 
: Stay at home, boys, stay. 


wego, who was Nacdonough’s clerk, and a witness 


to the affair. In an “Epistle of Brother Jonathan 
to John Bull,” in rhyme, said to have been written 
at about the close of 1814, is the following allusion 
to the affair : 


*O! Johnny Bull, my Joe, John, 
Behold on Lake Champlain, 

With more than equal force, John, 
You tried your fist again. 

But the cock saw how ’twas going, John, 
And cried, Cock-a-doodle-doo, 

And Macdonough was victorious, John, 
O! Johnny Bull, my Joe !”—[Ep.] 





















Here’s a health to all the British troops, likewise to 

George Prevost, 

And to our respective families, and the girls that 
we love most; 

To Macdonough and Macomb, and every Yankee 


Y. 
Now fill up your tumblers full, for I never was so 
d 


Now we’ve all got back to Canada, 
Stay at home, boys, stay. 

The most popular of all the songs of 
the day, and which the older readers of 
the REcorD may have heard sung for al- 
most twenty years after the war, was en- 
titled ‘* The Siege of Plattsburg.’’ It was 
written by Micajah Hawkins for the pro- 
prietor of a theatre in Albany, immedi- 
ately after the battle at Plattsburg. It was 
sung by Hawkins in the character of a 
negro sailor, and it is believed to have 
been the first of the ‘* Negro Minstrelsy’’ 
so called. Governor Tompkins and hisstaff, 
and leading citizens of Albany, were at 
the theatre on the night when it was first 
sung. Hawkins (who was afterwards a 
grocer in Catherine street, New York), 
gained great applause, and a prize by his 
performance. The following is a copy 
of the famous ballad :— 


Back side Albany stan’ Lake Champlain, 
Little pond half full o’ water; 
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Plat-te-burg dar too, close ’pon de main ; 
Town small—he grow bigger, do’, herearter. 


On Lake Champlain Uncle Sam set he boat, 
An’ Massa Maddonough, he sail ’em, 

While Gineral Macomb make Plat-te-burg he home 
We’d de army, whose courage neber fail ’em. 


On lebenth day Sep-tem-ber, 
In eighteen hun’red and fourteen, 
Gubbernor Probose an’ he British soj-er, 
Come to Plat-te-burg a teaparty courtin’, 


An’ he boat come too, arter Uncle Sam boat, 
Mass ’Donough, he look sharp out de winder; 

Den Gineral Macomb, (ah! he always at home,) 
Cotch fire too, sirs, like a tinder, 


Bang! bang! bang! den de cannons ’gin to roar, 
In Plat-te-burg an’ all about dat quarter ; 

Gubbernor Probose try he han’ ’pon de shore, 
While he boat take he luck ’pon de water. 


But Massa Macdonough knock he boat in he head; 
Break he heart, break he shin, ’toye he caffin in; 

An’ Gineral Macomb start ole Probose homne— 
To’t me soul den I mus’ die a laffin’. 


Probose scare so, he lef’ all behine, 
Powder, ball, cannon, tea-pot an’ kittle; 
Some say he cotch a cole—trouble in he mine, 
’Cause he eat so much raw an’ cole vittel. 


Uncle Sam berry sorry, to be sure, for he pain’. 
Wish he nuss heself up well an’ hearty, 

For Gineral Macomb and Massa ’Donough home 
When he notion for anoder tea-party. 





No. L7. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF GEN. FORBES AGAINST 
FORT DU QUESNE, IN 1758. 


THE defeat of Gen. Braddock’s army, as 
detailed in my last paper, on the Monon- 
gahela, near the mouth of Turtle Creek, 
July 9th 1755, ‘* left the whole western 
frontier of the English colonies exposed 
to the hostile incursions of the French 
and Indians.’’ The Shawanees, some of 
whose principal towns were situated on 
the Scioto river, soon after Braddock’s 
disastrous campaign, crossed the Alleghe- 
ny Mountains in large marauding parties, 
and desolated some of the fairest valleys 


THE MILITARY EXPEDITIONS TO THE NORTH WEST. 





of that ancient colony. To avenge these 
inroads, Governor Dinwiddie, in January 
1756, organized a force, with Col. Lewis 
at its head, to chastise those savages by 
destroying their Scioto towns. His pur- 
pose also was to build a fort at the mouth 
of the Big Sandy, for the protection of 
the frontier settlers. While on the march, 
and when within ten miles of the Ohio river, 
an order from the Governor to retreat 
reached Col. Lewis, so the expedition pro- 
duced no results. 

Meanwhile the Delawares were harassing 
the frontiers of Pennsylvania. Their chief 
town on the Allegheny river, and from 
which they made their hostile incursions, 


a 
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was the Indian village of Cattanyan, in 
which the noted Captain Jacobs lived, 
now the town of Kittanning. Whereupon 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Armstrong, com- 
mander of a battalion, planned and exe- 
cuted an expedition against it, which re- 
sulted merely in the destruction of their 
town on the Allegheny, with small loss on 
both sides. Thirty or more Indians were 
killed and some captured. Colonel Arm- 
strong was wounded in the shoulder, and 
Captain Hugh Mercer in the arm. This, 
I believe, is the same Mercer that was in 
the defeat of Braddock the year before, 
and attained to the rank of a Brigadier 
General in the Revolutionary war. He 
was held in high repute until his death, 
which took place near Princeton, soon 
after the battle at said town, he having 
been fatally bayoneted while rallying his 
men. He was severely wounded in the 
shoulder at Braddock’s defeat. I omitted 
the mention of Gen. Mercer in my previous 
sketch, as one of Braddock’s army who 
attained to high honors during our Revo- 
lutionary struggle, as I did also General 
Daniel Morgan, General Andrew Lewis, 
and Colonel William Darke. 

These expeditions resulted in no perma- 
nent advantage over the savages of the 
West ; but measures were taken by the 
Pitt administration, which came into power 
in 1757, to prosecute the war with vigor. 
Accordingly an army of more than 7000 
men was organized, in 1758, to march 
upon Fort Du Quesne, at the junction of 
the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers, 
the command being given to Gen. Joseph 
Forbes. The army was composed of British 
troops in part only, the remainder being 
provincials or colonial soldiers. ‘Twelve 
hundred and fifty, says Bancroft, were 
‘* Highlanders, from South Carolina, who 
were joined by three hundred and fifty 
‘ Royal Americans.’’’ Pennsylvania con- 
tributed twenty-seven hundred men, and 
Virginia nineteen hundred, commanded 
by Colonel George Washington ; the latter 
being two regiments, rendezvoused at Fort 
Cumberland, on the Potomac, In Sep- 
tember, Gen. Forbes, with the portion of 
the army under his immediate command, 


arrived at Raystown (now Bedford), where 
Col. Washington joined him. Here Col. 
Bouquet was detached with two thousand 
men to take position at Loyal Hanna, 
about fifty miles in advance, or half way 
to Fort Du Quesne, from Raystown. This 
is the same Bouquet who had command of 
an expedition that travelled in part by the 
same route to the Muskingum, in 1764.° 
While at Loyal Hanna, says Bancroft, 
Bouquet, hearing that there were but eight 
hundred men .at Fort Du Quesne, three 
hundred being Indians, sent forward a 
party of eight hundred Highlanders and a 
company of Virginia troops, all under the 
command of Major Grant, to attack the 
fort. Major Andrew Lewis was probably 
the ranking officer of the Virginians in 
Grant’s detachment. He isthe same gal- 
lant officer that behaved so heroically at 
Braddock’s defeat, as a company com- 
mander, and afterwards (in 1774) as the 
chief commander of the left wing of 
Dunmore’s army at the battle of Point 
Pleasant. 

Major Grant took position near to Fort 
Du Quesne, on an elevation known to this 
day as Grant’s Hill, now within the city 
limits of Pittsburgh. Aubry, a French 
officer, had reinforced the fort with four 


- hundred men, just before Grant’s arrival, 


and of which the latter had no knowledge. 
Major Grant, ignorant of the exact 
strength of the enemy, divided his forces 
in order to tempt him into an ambuscade, 
and at day-break of the 14th of Septem- 
ber, discovered , himself by beating his 
drums. Whereupon a large body of 
French and Indians, under the command 
of Aubry, immediately sallied forth and 
attacked Grant’s army in detail. The In- 
dians, several hundred in number, passed 
up covertly along the banks of the rivers, 
some distance, and then gained a position 
on the hill in the rear of Grant, thus vir- 
tually surrounding him, and fighting him 
at a great advantage under cover of trees 
and logs, he having his regulars in ranks 
and very close order. Grant might have 
benefited by the fate of Braddock, but he 
didn’t! He was captured, and the num- 
ber of the killed and captured of his small 
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force was about three hundred. The pro- 
vincials made a good defence from behind 
trees, logs, brush and anything that would 
protect them, but were overpowered by 
numbers and compelled to retreat. Major 
Lewis was wounded and captured, and of 
eight Virginia officers, six were killed and 
ong wounded, leaving but one (Captain 
Bullitt) that came off untouched. Of 
one hundred and sixty-eight of the Vir- 
ginia troops in the action, sixty-two were 
killed and a number were wounded. Cap- 
tain Bullitt, although he came off unhurt, 
behaved with great gallantry on the battle- 
field, and was pronounced by the highest 
authority, as a meritorious and brave 
officer. - 

Col. George Washington was greatly 
disheartened at Gen, Forbes’s slow march- 
ing from his headquarters at Carlisle, and 
by his refusal to take the Braddock road 
for his line of march. The obstinacy of 
the General rendered it necessary to cut 
out and make a new road almost the en- 
tire distance from Carlisle to the Ohio 
river. The Grant expedition he pro- 
nounced ‘‘a very ill-concerted or a very 
ill-executed plan, perhaps both,’’ but con- 
sidered Forbes less censurable than Grant. 

On the 14th of October, the French 
and Indians from Fort Du Quesne, num- 
bering twelve hundred of the former and 
two hundred of the latter, attacked that 
portion of the army of Gen. Forbes which 
had advanced to Loyal Hanna, on the 
Ligonier Valley, about fifty miles east of 
the fort. The battle lasted four hours, 
and was afterwards renewed by a night at- 
tack, but resulted in no advantage to the 
enemy. The loss of the Americans and 
English was twelve killed, seventeen 
wounded and thirty-one prisoners. 

Gen. Forbes with the main portion of 
the army arrived at Loyal Hanna on the 
5th of November, nearly two months after 
Grant’s defeat, and some weeks after the 
attack at Loyal Hanna. Here a council 
of war decided to make no further ad- 
vance that season! But a weék after that 
decision was made, Col. Washington ob- 
tained permission to proceed, leading the 
main army with his brigade of provincials. 


‘Forbes was occupied fifty days in advanc- 


ing fifty miles from Raystown to Loyal 
Hanna, and the same number of miles 
must yet be travelled to reach the Ohio. 
But Washington was in the lead, and he 
infused the go-ahead spirit into his troops, 
so that soon the men were in fine temper, 
and anxious to go on. The army marched 
apace, and although the season was late, 
and the hills were covered with snow, yet 
good progress was made. The soldiers, 
though sparingly fed and scantily clad, 
were nevertheless cheerful, ambitious and 
hopeful under the youthful but energetic 
Virginia commander. On the twenty- 
fifth of November (such had been the 
rapidity of his movements), Col. Wash- 
ington pointed out to the van-guard of his 
army, the junction of the Allegheny and 
the Monongahela rivers ! 

On the approach of the army, the gar- 
rison, about five hundred strong, seeing 
resistance unavailing, set Fort Du Quesne 
on fire, and ‘‘ by the light of the confla- 
gration descended the Ohio.’’ Forthwith 
the almost consumed fortress was entered 
and the British flag was planted in the 
midst of its deserted ruins, by the pro- 
vincials of Washington! And, says a 
historian, ‘‘As the banners of England 
floated over the Ohio,’’ the place was with 
one voice appropriately named in honor 
of the British statesman under whose ad- 
ministration the French flag went down in 
Fort Du Quesne, and the British colors 
were substituted. ‘It is the most endur- 
ing glory of William Pitt,’’ says Bancroft ; 
‘‘and long as the Monongahela and 
the Allegheny shall flow to form the Ohio 
—long as the English tongue shall be the 
language of freedom in the boundless 
valley which their waters traverse, his 
name shall stand inscribed on the Gateway 
of the West!’’ Fort Pitt, built in 1759, 
perpetuated the glory of the Prime Min- 
ister, 

Until Col. Washington was brought to 
the front the expedition of Gen. Forbes 
promised no better results than that of his 
predecessor, Gen. Braddock. Neither 
knew how to conduct campaigns success- 
fully against the stealthy savages, but 
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when Forbes gave a controlling authority,’ 
temporarily, to Col. Washington, the dif- 
ference between a superannuated, sickly, 
crippled, worn-out, dying o/d man, and an 
energetic, ambitious, hopeful young leader 
soon became apparent. It was manifestly 
the difference between a galvanized corpse 
and a living hero—between a manikin, 
and a flesh-and-blood man, vitalized by 
youth and energized by the strength of a 
well developed manhood. 

The post at the head of the Ohio river 
was garrisoned by two hundred men un- 
der command of Col. Hugh Mercer, of 
Virginia, while Gen. Forbes and the main 
body of his army returned to Philadelphia, 
where they arrived January 17th 1759. 
Here we have the heroic Mercer brought 
to our notice again. At ‘* Braddock’s 
Field’’ he served without title or rank, 
asavolunteer. In the battle at Cattanyan- 
town (now Kittanning), on the Allegheny 
river, in 1756, he commanded a com- 
pany, and was severely wounded, as he 
was also in Braddock’s defeat, the year 
before. In 1758 we find him with the 
title and rank of Colonel in the army of 
Gen, Forbes. And in 1777, January 12th, 
he died near Princeton, New Jersey, from 
wounds received in battle the week before, 
having attained to the title and honors of 
a Brigadier-General. Gen. Hugh Mercer 


was born in Scotland, about the year 1720, 
and remained there until he reached man- 
hood and had taken a thorough course of 
medical instruction. He ‘fleshed his 
maiden sword ’’ at the battle of Culloden, 
which was fought in the interest of 
Charles Edward, the Pretender, as he is 
frequently called, in 1746, His is an 
honored name in Western, in American, 
and in our Revolutionary annals—a name 


“That was not born to die.” 


His monument stands in Laurel Hill Ceme- 
tery near Philadelphia. 

A word as to Major Grant. He re- 
covered from the wound received in the 
engagement on the 14th of September, 
In Mr. Darlington’s ‘ Illustrative Notes,”’ 
found in ‘‘ Captain Smith’s Captivity,”’ it 
is stated that Major Grant was a Major- 
General in the British service during the 
American Revolution, became a Lieuten- 
ant-General in 1782, and General in 1796, 
and finally died at a great age in 1806, at 
his seat at Ballendallock, near Elgin, in 
Scotland. 

Gen. Forbes died in Philadelphia on 
the r1th of March 1759, in less than two 
months after his arrival there from his 
western expedition. 

Newark, Ohio. ie 


WASHINGTON’S ORDERLY BOOKS. 
[Continued from page 28.] 


JULY 30, 1779. 
The following officers are to superintend 
the several works hereafter assigned them : 
Lt. Col. Howard, with Lt. Hugo as his 
assistant, the redoubts assigned to Gen- 
eral Smallwood’s brigade.’ 
Lt. Col. Williams with Captain Gosner, 
Fort Putnam and Fort Webb. 


1 William Smallwood was a native of Maryland, 
and was commissioned a Colonel in 1776. Witha 
battalion of young men of the best families in that 
state, he joined the Continental Army at New York 
in August, and was in the battle on Long Island, at 
the last of that month. In that conflict his regi- 


Col. Tupper with Captain Drew, the 
works at the Point. 

Capt. Hall and Capt. Tatum, the works 
on Constitution Island. 

Major Troop with Capt. Holmes, the re- 
doubts on the east side of the river. 

For the future the short troop to beat on 
the grand parade, instead of the genera/e. 


ment suffered severely. In the autumn of that year 
he was promoted to Brigadier-general, and in 1780 
he was commissioned a Major-general. After the 
war he was a member of Congress. He died in 
1792.—[Ep.] 
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* * * * * *1 


A paymaster from each brigade on the 
ground will attend at the Inspector-general’s 
quarters to-morrow morning at 9 o'clock, 
to consult with him on the means of estab- 
lishing an uniformity in the manner of 
keeping their accounts, They will bring 
their books with them. Lieut. Colonels 
Brooks’ and Harmer’ will please to attend 
at the same timé and place. 

A general court-martial of the line to as- 
semble at West Point to-morrow morning, 
9 o'clock, to try Mr. James Geary, Assis- 
tant to George Measom, Esq., deputy clo- 
thier-general of the Northern Department, 
and such others as shall come before them. 
Colonel Durkee to preside, a Lieut. Col. 
or Major meet for court-martial and two 
captains from the Maryland line, the same 
from the Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, 
and three captains from the Connecticut, 
to attend as members. 


AFTER ORDERS. 


A Sergt., Corpl. and 12 men from the 
Connecticut line, furnished with three days’ 
provision, to be sent to Fishkill* very early 
to-morrow morning, where they will take 
charge of fifteen prisoners, whdm they are 
to escort te Easton. The Commissary of 
prisoners will give the proper directions. 

The Inspector-General is requested to 


' Here was a copy of a Resolution of Congress, 
11th of March, 1779, concerning the forming of a 
corps, composed of the engineers in the Continental 
Army, to be called “ The Corps of Engineers ” to 
“take rank and enjoy the same rights, honors and 
privileges with the other troops in the Continental 
establishment.” 

This was followed by orders from the War Office, 
dated 30th of March, 1779, defining the duties of 
the engineers.—[Ep.] 

2 John Brooks, then Colonel of the 7th Massachu- 
setts regiment, and late Lieutenant-colonel of the 
8th. He had been a valuable assistant of Baron 
Steuben in the reorganization of the Continental 
Army, and was at all times a skillful and brave of- 
ficer. After the war he was active in publie civil 
service in his native state, and was President of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society from 1817 until his 
death at Medford, Mass., on the first of March, 
1825, in the 73d year of his age.—[Enp.] 

§ Josiah Harmar, of Pennsylvania, He served 
under Washington from 1778 until 1780, and after- 


review the levies that have already arrived 
from the State of Massachusetts, and those 
which hereafter arrive, before the distribu- 
tion takes place, and to report to headquar- 
ters the number and names of those, who by 
youth, age or infirmity, are unfit for the 
service. An inspection of the whole army 
is also to be made by the sub-inspector, 
between the 1st and sth of August next, 
which is to be confined to the men, their 
arms, accoutrements and ammunition, and 
to be conducted in such a manner as will 
least interfere with the prosecution of the 
works, 

The Quartermaster-general will give par- 
ticular directions to have all the horses of 
the army shod, and the wagons repaired 
and held in perfect readiness for a speedy 


movement. 
* * * * * *5 


AUGUST I. 


The honorable the Congress, on the 5th 
of April last, were pleased to pass the fol- 
lowing resolve :— 


“ That the regimental clothiers have an allowance 
of thirty dollars per month in addition to their pres- 
ent appointment.” 


The board of general officers, appointed 
by the order of the 23d ulto., have reported 
that the rank and precedence of the regi- 
ments in the Massachusetts line should 


wards under Greene in the Southern States. He 
was a brave young officer, and was brevetted Col- 
onel in 1783. in 1784 he took to France the ratifi- 
cation of the definitive treaty of peace between the 
United States and Great Britain, and the same year 
he was commissioned Lieutenant-colonel of infantry 
in the regular army, In 1787 he was made Brevet 
Brigadier-general, and in 1790 commanded an ex- 
pedition against the Indians on the Maumee, In 
1792 he left the army but was active, as Adjutant- 
general of Pennsylvania, in furnishing the Pennsyl- 
vania troops for the campaign of Wayne against the 
Indians in 1793-94. He had been General-in- 
chief of the army in 1789. General Harmer died 
in Philadelphia, the place of his birth, in 1813.— 
[Ep.] 

*A few miles east of the Hudson River, in 
Dutchess County, N. Y. Fishkill Landing is oppo- 
site Newburg.—[Ep.] 

5 Here follow directions concerning the duties of 
engineers, 
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stand as in the following arrangement ; 
being founded on the seniority.of the of- 
ficers who first commanded them, under 
the appointments made in consequence of 
the resolution of Congress of 16 Sept., 
1776. 


Bose’s, 1st, 
Bailey’s, 2d, 
Greaton’s, 34, 
Sheppard's, 4th, 
Putnam’s, 5th, 
Moon’s, 6th, 

Late Alder’s, 7th, 
Jackson’s, 8th, 


Wesson’s, 9th, 
Marshall’s, 10th, 
Tupper’s, 11th, 

Late Brewer’s, 12th, 
Late Wiggleworth’s, 13th, 
Bradford’s, 14th, 
Bigelow’s, 15th. 


The Commander-in-chief approves the 
arrangement and the regiments henceforth 
are to be ranked and to be numbered ac- 
cordingly. 

The General being informed that a 
number of men have been left at New 
Windsor and the neighborhood as baggage 
guards, directs that they be immediately 
withdrawn to join their regiments, and 
that the baggage be either stored there or 
brought to the army—the former will be 
preferable—in either case the Q. M. G. 
will give the necessary assistance. 

Fatigue rum, at the rate of a gill per day 
per man, to be constantly issued to the dif- 
ferent parties on fatigue, and to the arti- 
ficers employed in carrying on the works. 


It is to be delivered by the issuing commis- © 


sary or keeper of the magazines, on returns 
signed by the superintendent of the differ- 
ent works, who are requested to be careful 
to prevent imposition. 

‘The Commander-in-chief directs that 
a general officer of the day be appointed to 
attend to the police of the camp. 

All officers are requested to be attentive 
to the appearance of any strangers at this 
post, and to send all such as cannot give a 
good account of themselves and have not 
proper passes, to the general of the day, to 
be by him critically examined, and if not 
satisfied of their characters and business, 
he is to have them sent instantly away on 
pain of punishment if they are afterwards 
found loitering about, or committed to the 
Provost, if there are any circumstances of 
suspicion to justify it. 

All the field officers of the day, and regi- 
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mental officers of police, are to pay very 
particular attention to this order. 


-AUGUST 2. 


The Board of general officers on the 
Massachusetts arrangement are requested 
to meet again to-morrow forenoon at ten 
o'clock, at the same place, to determine a 
further matter which will be submitted. 

Each Massachusetts regiment is to make 
out a list of the men of the new levies or 
nine months’ men who are carpenters, 
blacksmiths, armorers, house or wheel- 
wrights, sailors, &c., or of any other trade, 
and deliver the list to Major-General Mc- 
Douga!!. ‘Those who have no trade are 
immediately to relieve the guards at the 
hospitals and stores at Fishkill and else- 
where, likewise the baggage and commis- 
sary guards, &c., and the old guards are 
to be sent back to their respective regi- 
ments. 


AUGUST 3. 


The honorable the Board of War hav- 
ing been pleased to appoint Ralph Pom- 
eroy, Esq., commissioner to settle and pay 
all arrearages of clothing due to the troops 
of these States for the year 1777, the Gen- 
eral directs that the accounts and rolls 
required by the resolve of Congress of the 
2d of March last and published in orders 
the 12th following, be immediately made 
out and presented to the said commis- 
sioner for settlement. 

A regimental quartermaster from each 
of the brigades on this ground to attend 
at the Inspector-General’s quarters to- 
morrow morning, 9 o’clock, to consult 
with him on a proper method of keeping 
their books uniformly throughout the 
army. Lieutenant-Colonels Brooks and 
Harmer will please attend at the same 
time and place. 


AUGUST 4. 
* * * * * *1 
AFTER ORDERS. 
A brigade general court-martial to sit 


1 Here were copies of the regulations for the 
guidance of the engineers, prescribed by the Board 
of War.—[Ep.] 
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next Monday, 10 o’clock A. M., at Ches- 
ter,' for the trial of My. John Price, 
D. C. Gen. Forage. The court to be com- 
posed of artillery officers. Col. Harrison,’ 
commandant of the park, is desired to 
order the appointment of the officers to 
compose the court. 


AUGUST 5. 


The board of general officers appointed 
in the orders of the 8th of July last to 
settle the relative rank of the colonels of 
artillery, so far as it remains unsettled, 
and the ranks of the regiments of artillery, 
are requested to meet again to-morrow 
morning, 10 o'clock, at the president’s 
quarters for the final determination of the 
points referred to them. Some additional 
papers will be submitted, and Gen. Knox, 
at the request of the board, will attend to 
give information on the facts necessary to 
be ascertained. Major-General Lord Stir- 
ling and Brigadier-General Woodford be- 
ing absent on detachment, Generals Irvine® 
and Gist‘ will replace them. The Board 
will now consist of Major-General Put- 


nam, President, Major Generals Greene, 


1 In Orange county, New York, now on the line 
of the New York and Erie Railway, at the junc- 
tion of the Newburgh branch.—[Ep.] 


2 Robert Hanson Harrison,a native of Maryland, 
and then thirty-four years of age. He succeeded 
Joseph Reed as secretary to Washington late in 
1775, and continued in the family of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief until the spring of 1781, when he 
became Chief Justice of the General Court of 
Maryland. Colonel Harrison died in April 1790. 
—{Ep.] 


8 William Irvine, a native of Treland, where he 
was born in November 1741. He was educated at 
the Dublin University; studied medicine; served 
as a surgeon on board a British man-of-war; and 
in 1763 emigrated to Carlisle, in Pennsylvania, 
where he practised his profession. He took an 
active part in public affairs before the Revolution, 
and entered the army soon after the war began. 
He was made a prisoner in Camden, in 1776, and 
was exchanged in 1778, when he was commissioned 
a Colonel. In May 1779 he was promoted to 
Brigadier-General, After the war he was intrusted 
with the defence of the north-western frontier. 
After serving the public in a civil capacity he died 
at Philadelphia in the summer of 1804. 

* Mordecai Gist, of Maryland, a descendent of 
one of the early emigrants to that colony. Gist 


St. Clair and Baron De Kalb,’ and Brig- 
adier-Generals Irvine and Gist. 

Captain Keane, of the 11th Pennsylva- 
nia regiment, is appointed aide-de-camp, 
pro tempore, to Major-General St. Clair, 
vice Giles, a prisoner, and is to be 
respected accordingly. 

The paymasters of the artillery regi- 
ments and companies, and of the Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and North Carolina 
regiments now in camp, are to make out 
rolls for the hundred dollars gratuity due 
to the soldiers in their respective corps in 
consequence of the resolution of Congress 
published in the orders of the 8th of July 
last, and present them to the Deputy Pay- 
master-General, that they may be ex- 
amined and warrants granted for the sums 
which shall be due. This business with 
respect to the other troops is not yet quite 
ready. 

The regimental pay-rolls for June and 
July are to be lodged at the pay-office 
without delay, that they may be examined 
and certified. . 

There is to be no bathing between the 
hours of eight and five; and the custom 


was a merchant when the Revolution broke out, 
and was a Captain in the first corps raised in Mary- 
land for the continental army. He performed ex- 
cellent service during the war in various grades of 
command, in the North and in the South, At the 
date of this Orderly Book (summer of 1779) he 
had lately been commissioned a Brigadier-General. 
Gist was a tall, handsome man, with eyes of singu- 
lar brightness. His death occurred in September, 
1792, on his plantation near Charleston, South Car- 
olina.—[Ep.] 


5 John Baron De Kalb was a veteran German 
soldier, fifty-six years of age when he came to 
America in 1777. He had seen long service in the 
armies of France. After the peace of 1763, he 
was charged with a mission to America to ascertain 
the temper of the colonies politically, especially of 
those of German descent. He was shipwrecked 
near Staten Island, and returned after enduring 
many hardships, He came with Lafayette in 1777, 
and was commissioned a Major-General in the con- 
tinental army. After performing good service, he 
was killed in battle near Camden, in South Caro- 
lina. A monument erected by order of Congress, 
of which Lafayette laid the corner-stone in 1825, 
stands in front of the Presbyterian church in Cam- 
den. His death occurred on the 16th of August, 
1788.—[Ep.] 
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of remaining long in the water is to be 
discontinued, as it is too relaxing and in- 
jurious to health. It is also expected that 
the soldiers in this kind of recreation ob- 
serve more decency than they usually 
practise. These orders to be read to and 
impressed upon them by their officers. 
The Court of Inquiry whereof Colonel 


Clark was President, appointed to inquire’ 


into certain complaints exhibited against 
Colonel Armand by Colonel Van-den- 
burgh and Mr. Jones Adams of this State,’ 
beg leave to report to the Commander-in- 
Chief as their opinion: That the com- 
plaints exhibited against Colonel Armand 
by Colonel Van-den-burgh and Mr. Adams 
are so far supported as to render a trial 
necessary. 

The Commander-in-Chief diretts a gen- 
eral court martial to sit at the usual place 
to-morrow morning, ten o’clock, for the 
trial of Colonel Armand, Colonel Stewart? 
to preside ; Colonel Gouvion,* Lieutenant- 
Colonels Ford. De Buisson and Littlefield, 
Majors De La Newville, Leavenworth and 


1 New York. 


2 Walter Stewart was a native of Ireland, and 
was considered one of the handsomest men of his 
day. 
aioe in the Continental army, and was on the 
staff of General Gates. In 1781 Col. Stewart mar- 
ried Deborah, daughter of Blair McClenachan, one 
of the founders of the First Troop of Philadelphia 
City Cavalry, in which he served during the Revo- 
lutionary war. McClenachan was a powerful as- 
sistant of Robert Morris in his financial schemes, 
and in 1780, subscribed £10,000 to supply the 
starving army. McClenachan was one of those 
who violently opposed the ratification of Jay’s 
treaty, in 1795. When asked what he would do 
with it, he replied: “Kick it to hell, sir!” <A 
caricature soon appeared, representing McClena- 
chan kicking the treaty to the infernal regions. 
Stewart, who was a favorite of Washington, re- 
ceived a handsome fortune with his wife.-—[Eb.] 

§ Jean Baptiste Gouvion was a French army offi- 
cer who came to America with Lafayette, and 
served on that general’s staff. He was called 
Lafayette’s military tutor, for he was the senior of 
the Marquis in age and service, being then thirty 
years old. He was commissioned a colonel of 
engineers, and after the war received a pension for 
his services at Yorktown. When the French Rev- 
olution broke out in 1789, Lafayette appointed him 
Major-General of the National Guard, of which 
the Marquis was commander, He died not long 


He was Colonel of the 13th Pennsylvania: 


Ville Franche,* Captain Du Ponceau’ and 
a captain from the Maryland, Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut lines and garrison, to 
attend as members. 

A sergeant and six men from the Mary- 
land line and a corporal and six men from 
the Pennsylvania line to be sent to New 
Windsor to guard the magazine of provi- 
sion at that place. They are to parade at 
the orderly-office to-morrow morning at 8 
o'clock. 

Aucust 6. 
* * * 


AvuGuUST 7. 


The honorable the Congress on the 26th 
July were pleased to pass the following 
act :— 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of Con- 
gress be presented to Brigadier-General Wayne for 
his brave, prudent and soldierly conduct in the 
spirited and well conducted attack on Stony Point. 

Resolved unanimously, That Congress entertain 
a proper sense of the good conduct of the officers 
and soldiers under the command of Brigadier- 
General Wayne, in the assault of the enemy’s 


afterward, whilst serving in the Army of the left. 
—[Eb.] 


* Major Villefranche was a French engineer, 
who, at the request of Arnold ‘when preparing to 
consummate his treason, furnished that general 
-with an estimate of the number of men necessary 
to man the works at West Point and its vicinity. 
That estimate was among the papers taken from 


Mafor André’s boot. A copy of it, with a fac 
simile of the autograph of Villefranche, may be 
found in Lossing’s ‘* Pictorial Field Book of the 
Revolution.””—[Ep.] 


5 Peter Stephen Duponceau, who accompanied 
the Baron de Steuben to America, as his secretary. 
He was made brevet-captain, and was of great 
assistance to the Baron. In 1781 he became sec- 
retary to Robert R. Livingston, who was at the 
head of the Foreign Affairs under the Articles of 
Confederation, i which situation he continued 
until 1783, when he studied law, and in the sum. 
mer of 1785, was admitted to the bar in Philadel- 
phia, at the age of twenty-five. Ele became emi- 
nent in his profession, and particularly so as a 
philologist, receiving from the French Academy 
of Sciences a prize for a disquisition on the Indian 
languages of North America. He died in Phila- 
delphia in 1844, at the age of 84 years.—[Eb.] 

6 Here was an order for the dissolution of one 
court-martial and for the sitting of another.—[Ep.] 
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works at Stony Point, and highly commend the 
coolness, discipline and firm intrepidity exhibited 
on the occasion. 

Resolved unanimously, That Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fleury! and Major Stewart,? who by their situation 
in leading the two attacks, had a more immediate 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves, have by 
their personal achievements exhibited a bright ex- 
ample to their brother soldiers, and merit in a par- 
ticular manner the approbation and acknowledge- 
ment of the United States. 

Resolved unanimously, That Congress warmly 
approve and applaud the cool determined spirit 
with which Lieutenant Gibbons and Lieutenant 
Knox led on the forlorn hope, braving danger and 
death in the cause of their country. 


1 Louis, Chevalier and Viscount de Fleury, was a 
descendant of the eminent Prime Minister of Louis 
XIV., and afterward Cardinal de Fleury, and was 
educated for a civil engineer. Coming to America, 
he offered his services to Washington, who com- 
missioned him a Captain. For gallant services he 
was soon promoted by Congress to Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and in the winter of 1777-’78, he was 
Sub-Inspector-General under Steuben, In the bat- 
tle of Monmouth in June 1778 he was Adjutant- 
General of General Charles Lee’s division, and af- 
ter that commanded a corps of light infantry. In 
the storming of the Stony Point works on the night 
in July 1779, he led the van of the right column, 
and was the first to enter the British works, for 
which he received the promised reward of $500. 
With his own hands he struck the British standard, 
and for his exploits there, he received the thanks of 
Congress and a silver medal. On the arrival of 
Rochambeau in America, in 1781, Fleury entered 
his army and returned with him to France, where 
he died a field-marshal. The medal was not 
struck until after he had left the country. It was 
found by a boy at Princeton, where Congress had 
held its session, and where it had probably been 
lost by the secretary of that body.—[Ep.] 


2 John Stewart. Professor Wyatt in his “ Me- 
moirs of American Generals, Commodores, &c.,”’ 
says he was killed by falling {rom his horse near 
Charleston, South Carolina. 


3 These two young officers led each an avant- 
guard of twenty picked men to remove the adastis 
and other obstructions, These were portions of 
the two columns of Fleury and Stewart, of one 
hundred and fifty volunteers each, which composed 
the forlorn hope on that memorable night. Of 
Knox, nothing more is known. Lieutenant James 
Gibbons was promoted to Major. He died at 
Richmond, Virginia, on the first of July 1834, at 
the age of seventy-seven years, and his remains 
were buried with military honors. 


* The medals awarded to Wayne, Fleury and 
Stewart, are all pictured in Lossing’s “ Pictorial 
Field-bouk of the Revolution,” the exact size of 
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Resolved : ly, That a medal, emble- 
matical of this action be struck: That one of gold 
be presented to Brigadier-General Wayne, and a 
silver one to Lieutenant-Colonel Fleury and Major 
Stewart respectively.* 

Resolved unani: ly, That brevets of Captain 
be given to Lieutenant Gibbons and Lieutenant 
Knox. 

Resolved unanimously, That a brevet of Captain 
be given to Mr. Archer, the bearer of the General’s 
letter, and volunteer aid to Brigadier-General 
Wayne. 

Resolved unanimously, That Congress approve 
the promises of reward made by Brigadier-General 
Wayne, with the concurrence of Commander-in- 
Chief, to the troops under his command, 








the originals. On the obverse of Wayne’s is a repre- 
sentation of a crowned Indian queen, a quiver at 
her back, and wearing a short tunic of feathers ex- 
tending from her waist to the middle of her thighs, 
with a mantle falling from her girdle, behind, 
With her right hand she is presenting a wreath to 
General Wayne, and with her left a mural crown. 
At her feet is an alligator, with the American shield 
resting against the animal, Over the figures is the 
Legend: ANTONIO WAYNE, Duc! EXERCITUs; and 
beneath: COMMITIA AMERICANA, On the reverse 
is a fort on the top of a hill; the British flag flying; 
troops in single line advancing up the hill anda 
large number lying at its foot. Artillery is seen 
in the fore-ground, and six vessels in the river. The 
inscription is: SToNy Point EXPUGNATUM, XV. 
JULY, MDCCLXXIX. 

On the obverse side of the Fleury medal is a 
standing full-armed figure of a soldier, helmeted 
and otherwise steel-clad, standing against the ruins 
of a fort, holding in one hand a short sword and 
in the other the staff of a standard, the colors un- 
der his trampling feet. The legend is: Virtutis 
ET AUDACIZ MONUM ET Praemium. D. D, FLeuryY 
Equitit GALLO PRIMO MUROS Resp. AMERIC, D. 
D. On the reverse are two water batteries, three 
guns each; a fort on a hill with a flag flying; a 
river in front and six vessels before the fort. The 
legend is: AGGERES PALUDEs HOSTES VICTI, Z£x- 
ergue—STONY PT. EXPUGN, XV. JUL, MDCCLXXIX. 

The Stewart medal has on the obverse a device 
of America personified by an Indian queen as on 
the Wayne medal, who is presenting a palm branch 
to Major Stewart. The accessories of the Indian 
figure are the same as on Wayne’s. The legend is; 
JOANNI STEWART COHORTIS PRAFECTO CoMMITIA 
AMERICANA, On the reverse is a fortress on an 
eminence, In the foreground is an officer cheer- 
ing on his men who are following him over adattis 
with charging bayonets, the enemy flying. Troops in 
single file are ascending to the fort on one side; 
others are advancing from the shore; ships are in 
sight. The inscription is: Stony PoINT OPPUGNA- 
TUM XV. JUL. MDCCLXXIX. 

5 The following rewards were promised:—Tu 
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Resolved unanimously, That the value of the 
military stores taken at Stony Point be ascertained 
and divided among the gallant troops by whom it 
was reduced, in such manner and proportions as 
the Commander-in-Chief shall prescribe. 


It having been found prejudicial to the 
service to discharge soldiers from the army 
who are capable of doing duty in the corps 
of Invalids, the Commander-in-chief di- 
rects that no non-commissioned officer or 
soldier shall be discharged without a cer- 
tificate from the Director-general or a 
senior surgeon of the flying hospital, or 
from some of the principal surgeons of the 
general hospital, ‘‘that he is unfit to serve 
in the Corps of Invalids, as well as in the 
field,’’ and that all discharges otherwise 
granted shall be void. ‘Those who are 
certified to be unfit for field duty only, the 
Brigadiers or Commandants of brigades are 
to give them transferences to the Corps of 
Invalids in the following manner :— 

A. B. of regs., being certified 
by ————— unfit for field duty, is here- 
by transferred to the Corps of Invalids. 

The men thus transferred are to be sent 
to the orderly office the first Monday of 
every month, that they may be sent undef 


the first man who should enter the enemy’s works 
on Stony Point, $500; to the second, $400; to the 
third, $300; to the fourth, $200; to the fifth, $100 
—$1500 in all.—[Ep.] 

1 The ordnance and other stores were estimated 
as $158,640 in value, which amount was distributed 
among the troops in the usual proportion of officers 
and privates.—{Ep. ] 

2 Benjamin Russell was a printer in Boston, 
where he learned the art in the office of Isaiah 
Thomas. Whilst doing duty as a soldier in the 
Continental army, he was the “army correspond- 
ent’ of the “Spy,” first published in Boston, by 
Thomas, and then printed at Worcester, where it 
is yet continued, In 1784, Colonel Russell estab- 
lished himself in Boston as a journalist, where he 
commenced the publication of the “Columbian 
Centinel,” a semi-weekly newspaper which had 
great influence over a wide extent of country, for 
the Colonel was a powerful writer himself, and had 
the assistance of such men as Fisher Ames, 
Timothy Pickering, George Cabot and other lead- 
ing Federalists. He withdrew from the editorial 
management of the “Centinel’’ in 1828, after a ser- 
vice in that chair of forty-four years. Having en- 
gaged in faithful civil service in Massachusetts, he 
died in January, 1845, in the 84th year of his 
age.—[Eb.] 
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proper officers to those places where the 
invalids are stationed. 

Certificates are to be sent with them of 
what pay and cloathing they have received 
and what may remain due to them. 

Colonel Starr being absent from camp, 
Colonel Russell’ is appointed President of 
the general court-martial in hisroom. The 
court to sit next Monday, ten o’clock, A. 
M., at the usual place. 


8th. 


The Brigadier of the day, General Pat- 
terson, will receive from the other officers 
of the day in each division, all remarkable 
occurrences, and report them at head- 
quarters after his tour of duty is finished. 
He is during this period to examine into 
the state, condition and manner of treating 
the prisoners in the provost, and obtain a 
return of them. Such as shall to him ap- 
pear to be confined for crimes triable by 
regimental court-martial, are to be sent to 
the quarter guards of their respective regi- 
ments for that purpose, with a writing, 
specifying their crimes and the names of 
the witnesses.* 


8’ Here ends the autograph Orderly Book of 
Washington, which Professor Weir put into the 
hands of the Secretary of War. In his letter to 
the Secretary, printed on page 540 of the second 
volume of the Recorn, the Professor mentions the 
mislaying of a leaf of that Orderly Book, in which 
were recorded the circumstances under which it was 
receiyed into private hands, at Washington City. 
That leaf has since been found, and is here added. 
The following is a copy of the record alluded to:— 


“This book was saved by me from the flames 
which consumed the building occupied by the War 
Department in 1814, and on handing it to Col. 
Tobias Lear, then accountant of the W. D.,+he 
observed that it was the hand-writing of General 
George Washington, commander of the American 
army during the Revolution. 

“ Being anxious to retain it, I asked permission 
to do so, which he granted, observing that it was 
of no kind of use to the Department. 

“ Ros. Evis, 1814.” 


In the next number of the REcorD will be com- 
menced the publication of the series of Washing- 
ton’s Orderly Books, from the time of the Treason 
of Arnold, until the close of the war, and a little 
beyond.—[Eb.] 
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DEBORAH 


Editor American Historical Record : 
_ _[ notice in the Recorp for December, 

(page 562), a copy of a letter written by 
Deberah Gannett to Capt. George Webb, 
of Holden, also a short sketch of her life 
contained in a foot-note. Perhaps a few 
further particulars may prove interesting. 

Deborah Sampson, daughter of Jonathan 
and Deborah (Bradford) Sampson, of 
Plympton, was born Dec. 17, 1760, at that 
place. She was a descendant in the fifth 
generation of Abraham Sampson, who 
came from England probably in 1629 or 
1630 and settled at Duxbury. Her father, 
suffering from disappointment in the loss 
of an estate to which he was heir, betook 
himself to a seafaring life and eventually 
perished by shipwreck. 

Her mother was the daughter of Elisha 
Bradford, of Plymouth, who married, 
Sept. 7, 1717, Bathsheba La Broche, a 
French lady. Elisha Bradford was son of 


Joseph Bradford, who was a son of Gov- 


ernor William Bradford. 

After the loss of her father, Deborah 
Sampson lived for a few years with a 
maiden lady named Fuller, and also with 
a Mrs. Thacher, and then was placed un- 
der the care of Deacon Jeremiah Thomas, 
of Middleborough, in whose family she 
remained from the age of ten to that of 
twenty years. In April 1781, disguised 
in male apparel, she left home in the night. 
Relinquishing a design to enlist on board 
a privateer at New Bedford, she enlisted 
at Bellingham as a Continental soldier for 
the town of Uxbridge, under the name of 
Robert Shurtliffe. She was mustered into 
service toward the end of April, at Wor- 
cester, and sent with a number of other 
recruits to join the army at West Point. 
There she was placed in Captain Webb’s 
company of light infantry in Col. Shep- 
ard’s Regiment, and Gen. Patterson’s 
Brigade. Her height as recorded was five 
feet seven and a half inches; eyes hazel, 
inclining to blue. Her equipments were 
‘*a blue coat, faced with white; white 


GANNETT. 


vest; breeches; stockings, with ~black 
straps about the knees ; half-boots; black 
stock, made of velvet, stiffened with 
leather ; a cap, with a variegated cockade 
on one side, a white plume tipped with 
red on the other, and a white sash about 
the crown. Her arms were a French. fusee 
and bayonet, knapsack, cartridge-box and 
thirty cartridges.’’? She was soon after- 
ward transferred with most of her company 
to Col. Henry Jackson’s regiment of light 
infantry. Of the various engagements in 
which she took part, and of the hardships 
and perils she suffered, we will here say 
nothing. In June 1782, however, she 
volunteered with some thirty others on an 
expedition against a band of Tories com- 
mitting outrages on the inhabitants east of 
the Hudson in Westchester county. After 
a sharp skirmish the Tories were put to 
flight, but Deborah received two wounds, 
one in the left temple, and the other, from 
a pistol ball, in the thigh near the groin. 
She was taken to the hospital, but con- 
cealed the second wound and extracted 
the ball herself. In the summer of 1783, 
after the proclamation of peace, but be- 
fore the disbandment of the army, she 
visited Philadelphia and was seized with a 
fever then raging. While in the hospital 
there she was at one time supposed to be 
dead, and the surgeon Dr. Binney, ex- 
amining for action at the heart, discovered 
the secret of her sex. 

She received an honorable discharge 
October 23, 1783, from General Knox. 
Testimonials were also given her by Gen- 
erals Patterson and Shepard, Col. Henry 
Jackson and others. 

The following is the certificate from 
Col. Jackson :— 


“ To all whom it may concern. 

“This may certify that Robert Shurtlieff was a 
soldier in my regiment, in the Continental Army, 
for the town of Uxbridge in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and was enlisted for the term «ot 
three years; that he had the confidence of his offi- 
cers, did his duty as a faithful and good soldie:, 
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and was honorably discharged the Army of the 
United States. 
“ (signed) Henry JAcKSON, late Col. 
“in the American Army.” 


She arrived among her relatives in Mas- 
sachusetts in November 1783. She did 
not immediately make herself known, but 
at length resumed feminine apparel and 
employments. 

In 1784 she married Benjamin Gannett, 
a young farmer of Sharon. Her children 
were Captain Earl B, Gannett and two 
daughters. 

Deborah Gannett died at her home in 
Sharon April 27, 1827, in her 67th year, 
‘* sustaining to the end the character of 
a faithful and exemplary wife and mother, 
a kind neighbor and friend.’’ 

She obtained a pension for her Revolu- 
tionary services, as appears from the follow- 
ing document taken from the Historical 
Magazine :— 


“ War Department, 11 March 1805. 
“ Sir :— 

“ You are hereby apprised that Deborah Gannett, 
who served as a soldier in the army of the United 
States, during the late Revolutionary war, and who 
was seriously wounded therein, has this day been 
placed on the Pension List of the United States, at 
the rate of four dollars per month, to commence on 
the first day of January 1803. You will be pleased 
to enter her name on your books, and pay her or 


her legally authorized attorney, on application, ac- . 


cordingly. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, 
** Your obedient servant, 
“ (Signed) H. DEARBORN. 
“ BENJAMIN AUSTIN, Jr., Esq. 
“ Boston.” 


At a subsequent period the Pension Act 
was passed and full pay was allowed to 
Mrs. Gannett during the remainder of her 
life. In 1832 an Act was passed granting 
pensions to the widows of deceased Revo- 
lutionary soldiers, Subsequently on peti- 
tion of her surviving husband, the extra- 
ordinary services of Deborah Gannett were 
brought to the notice of Congress by John 
Quincy Adams. A special Act was passed 
to meet the case, and Mr. Gannett was 
placed on the same footing as the widows 
of Revolutionary soldiers. The pension 
of Mrs. Gannett was continued to her hus- 
band during his lifetime. 


The following is a copy of the resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
authorizing the issuing of a note to Mrs. 
Gannett, referred to in note 1, page 562 
of the second volume of the REcorp :— 


“ Resolve of the General Court of Massachusetts, 
Fanuary 20, 1792. 

“On the petition of Deborah Gannett, praying 
compensation for services performed in the late 
Army of the United States :— 

‘* Whereas it appears to this Court that the said 
Deborah Gannett enlisted under the name of Rob- 
ert Shurtlieff, in Capt. Webb’s Company in the 
Fourth Massachusetts Regiment, on May 21, 1781, 
and did actually perform the duties of a soldier in 
the late Army of the United States, to the 23d day 
of October, 1783, for which she has received no 
compensation: And whereas it further appears 
that the said Deborah exhibited an extraordinary 
instance of female heroism, by discharging the 
duties of a faithful, gallant soldier, and at the same 
time preserved the virtue and chastity of her sex, 
unsuspected and unblemished, and was discharged 
from the service with a fair and honorable charac- 
ter: 

“ Therefore, Resolved, that the Treasurer of this 
Commonwealth be, and hereby is, directed to issue 
his note to said Deborah for the sum of thirty-four 
pounds, bearing interest from October 23, 1783.” 


For an interesting biographical sketch 
and portrait of Deborah (Sampson) Gan- 
nett, see page 58 of ‘‘ Genealogical Me- 
moirs of the Sampson Family in America; 
from the arrival of the May-Flower in 1620 


to the present time,’’ compiled at the re- 
quest of Mr. Edwin H. Sampson, by the 
Rev. John Adams Vinton, author of the 
‘* Vinton Memorial’’ and the ‘‘ Giles Me- 
morial.’’ Boston 1864. 
To this volume I am indebted for the 
above particulars. 
C. Harrop Vinton, M. D. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 1873. 


Mr. E. H. Goss, of Melrose, Mass., writes as 
follows concerning Deborah Gannett, under date 
of January 6, 1874:— 

I will give you the date of Deborah 
Gannett’s death, as you say in your note 
that it is unknown to you. I have a re- 
print of ‘‘’The Female Review,’’ with in- 
troduction and notes by John A. Vinton. 
It gives the ‘‘ Life of Deborah Sampson, 
the Female Soldier in the War of the Rev- 
olution.”” It has a portrait of Deborah, 














as produced with the ‘‘ Review’’ in 1797, 
a fac simile of her autograph—very much 
like the Recorp’s, only it has the o in 
Deborah—-and an engraving “of three 
gravestones, with the following inscrip- 
tions: ‘*Brny. GANNETT, died January 
gth 1837, aged 80 years ;’’ ‘‘ DEBORAH, 
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wife of Benjamin Gannett, died April 
29th 1827, aged 68 years ;’’ ‘‘ Capt. Ear 
B. GANNETT, died June gth 1845, aged 59 
years.’’ You say in your note “ died at 
Sharon, Connecticut, in February 1837 ;"’ 
it should have been Sharon, Massachusetts, 
January 9th, as you see by above. 





MILTON’s PRAYER OF PATIENCE.—The 
following poem, written by Miss Elizabeth 
Lloyd, a young Quaker lady of Philadel- 
phia (afterward Mrs. Robert’ Howell), has 
been attributed to the great English poet 
himself. A careless editor of his works 
published it in an edition of his poems, 
and stated that the lines were discovered 
among the literary remains of that author. 
They have been. published as his, from 
time to time. The Recorp will assist in 
doing justice to the authoress and the 
cause of our literary history by allowing 
me to say that the poem was first published 
‘by the fair authoress, in the ‘‘ Friends’ 
Review,’’ in Philadelphia, in January 
1848. 


MILTON’S PRAYER OF PATIENCE. 


I am old and blind! 
Men point at me as smitten by God's frown; 
Afflicted and deserted of my kind; 

Yet I am not cast down. 


I am weak, yet'strong ; 

I murmur not that I no longer see ; 

Poor, old, and hélpless, I the more belong, 
Father Supreme, to Thee. 


O Merciful One! 
When men are farthest, then Thou art most near; 
When friends pass by me, and my weakness shun, 
Thy chariot I hear. 


Thy glorious face 
Is leaning toward me; and its holy light 
Shines*in upon my lonely dwelling-place— 
And there is no more night. 


On my bended knee 

I recognise Thy purpose clearly shown : 

My vision Thou hast dimmed, that I may see 
Thyse!f—Thyself alone. 


I have nought to fear; 
This darkness is the shadow of Thy wing; 
Vor. IIT.—6 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 






Beneath it I am almost sacred ; here 
Can come no evil thing. 


Oh! I seem to stand _ 
Trembling where foot of mortal ne’er hath been, , 
Wrapped in the radiance of Thy sinless land, 
Which eye hath never seen. 


Visions come and.go ; 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng ; 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 

OF soft and holy song. 


Is it nothing now, 
When Heaven is opening on my sightless eyes ? 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow 

The earth in darkness lies. 


In a purer clime 
My being fills with rapture—waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit—strains sublime 
Break over me unsought. 


Give me now my lyre! 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine. 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, 
Lit by no skill of mine. 





O_p THomas FULLFP:.—We are accus- 
tomed to hear Thomas Fuller, D.D., Pre- 
bendary of Sarum, &c., spcken of as OLD 
FULLER. It was not on account of his age 
that he was called ‘* Ola Fuller,’ and 
probably no one acquainted with him ever 
thought of him as an «.d man; for he 
was but fifty-three at the time of his death ; 
but as he published so many works in his 
early years, it was a natural conelusion 
that he must have been very old at the 
time of his death. Unfortunately for his 
memory in America, he was anti-republi- 
can, and adhered to the cause of Charles 
the First. He wrote more than Cotton 
Mather, and with few exceptions, probably 
his works will live as long, and be as 
highly valued in ages to come as those of 
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the latter. The ‘‘ Magnalia’’ was no 
doubt suggested by the famous ‘‘ Church 
History’’ of the former. When we say he 
wrote more than Mather we do not mean 
that he wrote more works. Their styles 
are different ; both peculiar and very at- 
tractive. Fuller’s the more so. But in 
the Puritan days of New England, it is 
doubtful if Fuller was tolerated in the 
libraries of the ministers, and few had 
libraries besides them. Now we may ask, 
what is a library without the works of 
Thomas Fuller? Yet few at this day read 
‘* A Pisgah-Sight of Palestine,’ or ‘* Abel 
Redivivus,’’ and fewer still, no doubt, 
read Peter Heylin’s elaborate criticism on 
the ‘* Church History,’’ printed in a good- 
sized octavo in 1659, or “‘ Injured Inno- 
cence,’’ a reply to Heylin. 

After all the great and valuable labors 
of Thomas Fuller, his tomb, for aught we 
know, is without an epitaph. The follow- 
ing has been suggested :— 

Chief of our English worthies lyeth here, 

Without ep’gram or ep’taph, as doth appear. 

Old Thomas Fuller is of world-wide fame, 

As are the Holy State and the Profane. 

From Pisgah’s height he may be looking down, 
With Injured Innocence his brightest crown ; 
Or Waltham Abbey with no envious feeling 
Tow’ds any man, not even Peter Heylin. S.G.D. 


Gist’s JouRNALS.—I have in my posses- 
sion the manuscript Journal of Christo- 
pher Gist, from Col. Cresap’s at the Old 
Town on Potomac river, Md., Oct. 31st 
1750, down the Ohio river to within fifteen 
miles of the Falls thereof, and from thence 
to Roanoke river in North Carolina, where 
he arrived May 19th 1751. This journey 
was undertaken on account of the Ohio 
Company, and the Journal describes rivers, 
mountains, and watercourses. I have 
also, the second Journal of Christopher 
Gist, commencing November sth 1751, 
kept whilst going to Monongahela and re- 
turning to Wills Creek, March 29th 1752. 
Also, the Minutes of the Treaty at Loggs 
Town, June 1-9, 1752, between Joshua 
Fry, Lunsford Lomax and James Patton, 
Esqs., Com” of Virginia, Christopher Gist, 
agent for the Ohio Company, George Cro- 
ghan, Com’ of Pennsylvania, and Andrew 
Montour, interpreter. on the one part. and 


the Six Nations, Wyandots, Shawnoese and 
Delawares on the other. The MS. com- 
prises twenty-eight pages large folio, in 
the beautiful and compact handwriting 
of the Mercers of Virginia—almost as fine 
as print. Have these ever been printed ? 

I have also nearly a hundred compact 
folio pages of almost solid matter in the 
handwriting of Hon. Col. James Mercer, 
John Mercer, and Col. George Mercer, 
and a few others. Many of these are 
original, others copies; being the jour- 
nals, memorials, resolutions, petitions, sur- 
veys, &c., of the Ohio Company from 
1747 to1777. The Washingtous, Masons, 
Mercers, Thorntons, Blairs, &c., &c., 
were the members of the Ohio Company, 
which was organized for the purpose of 
securing immense tracts of land in West- 
ern Virginia. This Company was in 1770 
merged into the Virginia Company, of 
which Dr. Franklin was a prominent mem- 
ber. To show the immense pretensions 
and aims of the Virginia Company, it is 
only necessary to state that the Ohio Com- 
pany took only two seventy-second parts 
of the new concern ; but the Revolution . 
spoiled their prospects. Many of these 
papers and much of the correspondence 
is highly interesting, and form the most 


.compact, beautiful and peculiar mass of 


manuscript I have ever seen. Who has 
ever seen them ? M. M. Jones. 

Utica, N. Y. 

WASHINGTON’S BrrRTHDAY IN 1813.— 
The celebration of Washipgton’s birth- 
day with public ceremonials, began at an 
early period after the Revolution ; how 
early? is a question that some reader of 
the REcorD may be able to answer. Mr. 
O. A. Jenison, of Lansing, Michigan, has 
sent to the Recorp, the following copy 
of a broadside in his possession, which 
shows how the day was celebrated a few 
years after Washington’s death. ‘It is 
an exact copy,’’ he writes, ‘‘in every in- 
stance—-spelling, division of words, punctu- 
ation, &c.’’ ‘There is no indication where 
the celebration was held, or by what so- 
ciety, whose members carried banners bear- 
ing the names of thirteen of the military 
leaders in the war for Independence :— 
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Order of Procession. 





Washington’s Birth Day, February 22, 1814. 





Marshal of the Day. 
Military Escort. 
Military Officers in Uniforin. 
Youths bearing Washington’s Farewell Address. 
Committee of Arrangements. 


Supported. { Washington Standard. } Supported. 
Washington Band. 
Second Vice-President ) First Vice-President with 
with the Declaration President. the Constitution of the 
of Independence. United States, 


Third Vice-President with Washington’s Valedictory Address. 
Orator and Chaplain. 
Clergy. 
Physicians. 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
Visiting Officers of other Societies. 

Standing Committee. 

Stewards. 
Members two abreast, under the direction of the Marshal in thir- 
teen divisions, with Banners, in the following order :— 


WARREN, GREENE, 
MONTGOMERY, LINCOLN, 
ScHuyLER, M’Dovaat, 
PuTNAM, MERCER, 
Wooster, Knox, 
GATES, WAYNE, 

; HAMILTON. 


Gentlemen not Members, 
Exercise at the Meeting-House. 
Instrumental Music—Psalm—Prayer—H ymn—Oration—Ode— 
Benediction—Instrumental Music. 
Gentlemen are requested to follow the same Banner when return- 
ing, as when going to the Meeting-House, and to procure tick- 
ets for the dinner before the procession moves. 
sax The Members are requested not to leave the Meeting-House until the Military 
and Band have formed. 
s@e~ Procession will form by order of the Marshal as expeditiously as possible, at 
the roll of the drum. 
JAMES MANN, 
Lewis Ri—[vorn], . 
Levi Rumsey, 
JAMES ADAMS, 
Henry VAIL, 
Stpney Dore, 
Russett W. Lewis, 
Committee of Arangements. 


Printed by Parker & Bliss—7roy. 
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Can any reader of the Recorp tell 
where, and by whom, the following poem 
was written ?— 


Tue BIRTH-NIGHT FIRESIDE. 


Come, boys, close the windows, and make a good 
fire 
Wife, children, sit snug all around : 
'Tis the day that gave birth to our country’s blest 
sire, 
Then let it with pleasure be crowned, 
Dear wife, bring your wine, and in spite of hard 
times, 
On this day, at least, we’ll be merry ; 
Come, fill every glass till it pours o’er the brim, 
If not with Madeira, then Sherry. 


The freedom you claim as your proudest birth- 
right, 
To Washington’s labor you owe; 
For this did he watch through war’s dark, stormy 
night, 
In battle, in famine, and wo, 


Come, boys, take your glasses, and let our proud 
toast 

Be, “* The hero devoid of a stain!” 

Columbia’s deliverer, Humanity’s boast, 
Whose like we’ll ne’er look on again. 

In your innermost hearts his wise precepts impress, 
Be his actions your study and guide; 

Thus ages to come may your memories bless, 
As your country’s best guardian and pride. 

May the laurels of fame, that his temples enwreathed, 
Ever flourish in gratitude’s tears; 

O! ever his name with devotion be breath’d— 
That name which our country endears, 


Josian _F. Davenporr.—Can any of the 
readers of the Recorp inform me if the 
above-named gentleman, who was a sub- 
scriber to the Rev. Nathaniel Evans’s 


_ poems, published at Philadelphia in 1772, 


and also to ‘‘ A Voyage to the South Seas, 
inthe years 1740-41,’’ a narrative of the 
loss of his Majesty’s ship Wager, Philadel- 
phia, printed by James Chattin, 1757, 
was the same as General Franklin Daven- 
port, a resident of Woodbury, New Jersey, 
and living there in 1800? 

Was he a relation of Benjamin Franklin, 
whose sister; we believe, intermarried with 
a Davenport family ? 

In short, can any of your readers give 
any information whatever of Josiah Frank- 
lin Davenport ? 


A J. F. Davenport, an Indian trader, 
was one of the garrison of Fort Pitt in 
1764. 

Camden, N. /. W.. F, F. 

THE PEMBROKE ‘THREAT OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE.—In a speech made at the Centen- 
nial Tea-party in Faneuil Hall on the even- 
ing of the 16th of December, Collector 
Russell, of Boston, is reported as saying in 
substance, that the little town of Pembroke, 
in the colony of old Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, a place of almost 1000 souls, de- 
clared in public assembly, two years be- 
fore the destruction of the tea in Boston 
Harbor, that unless Great Britain pursued 
a better course of conduct, the continuance 
of the union between the colony and Great 
Britain was impossible. What more does 
any one know about this Pembroke threat ? 

L. J. B. 

YELLow FEVER AND PrisoneRS.—The 
following is from the original in possession 
of R. C. Davis, of Philadelphia :— 

Ido hereby certify that in my opinion 
the infectious or contagious fever with 
which the City of Philadelphia is. at pre- 
sent afflicted, renders it proper and neces- 
sary that the prisoners therein should be 
removed under the provision of the act of 


‘the Legislature of Pennsylvania of the 


tenth April in the year of our Lord one 

thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine, 

entitled An act for vesting certain powers 
in the Judges of the Supreme Court. 
Joun Penrose, Sheriff. 

August 28th, 1799. 

To the Honorable the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, or to any two of them: 
The petition of the subscribers, pris- 

oners in the debtors’ department in the 

prison for the city and county of Philadel- 
phia, respectfully showeth : 

That inasmuch as this city is at present 
afflicted with an infectious or contagious 
fever, which hath spread to an alarming 
degree, and if it should reach this place 
might prove fatal to the lives of many, and 
whereas, by a law in such case made and 











provided, your honors are invested with 

discretionary powers to order our removal 

from hence, we entreat that you may be 
pleased to do so, and your petitioners, as 
in duty bound, will ever pray. 

Debtors’ Department, 

Philadelphia, August 28, 1799. 

Rost. Morris, 

Jno. NICHOLSON, 

A. LEARNED, 

Geo. LaumAN, of the 
United States, 

RicHaRD L, CARMICK, 
with a proviso, 

M. A. CoqueT DE TRa- 
ZARLE, discharged since 
signing, 

Joun Gray, 

Davin IrvIN, 

Lewis G. AFFLECTS, 

The mark of + Mary 

Ann Coupon. 


A THREATENING HAnD- 
Bitt.—I copied the fol- 
lowing from the original 
in the possession of a 
friend. It is without date. 
What does it mean ? 


A. FB 

‘‘The True Sons of Liberty and the 
Supporters of the Non-Importation Agree- 
ment, 

Are determined to resent any of the 
least Insult or Menace offer’d to any one 
or more of the Several Committees ap- 
pointed by the Body at Faneuil Hall, and 
Chastise any one or more of them as they 
deserve ; and will also support the Ptinters 
in anything Thing the Committees shall 
desire them to print. 

bes As a Warning to any one that shall 
affront as aforesaid, upon sure information 
given, one of the Advertisements will be 
posted up at the Door or Dwelling-House 
of the Offender.’’ * 


GOVERNOR TRYON’S SEAL AND ‘SIGNA- 
TURE.—About a year before, the late Dr. 
Francis L. Hawks left New York, to take 
charge of a congregation in Baltimore, I 
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spent a pleasant morning with him, and 
while in conversation with him respecting 
Newbern, in North Carolina, from which 
place I had lately come, he brought out 
from a drawer the architect’s drawing of 
the plan and elevation of the palace which 
Governor Tryon built at that place. Dr. 
Hawks’ grandfather, John Hawks, was the 
architect. With the plans was the original 
contract for the building, signed by the 
Governor and Hawks, by the side of Try- 
on’s seal. I was permitted to make a 


careful fac simile of the autographs and 
copy of the seal, which I herewith send 
you, with a belief that an engraving of it 
would interest the readers of the REcorD, 




































r SEAL. AND SIGNATURE OF GOVERNOR TRYON. 


The contract is dated ‘‘January gth, 
1767.’’ In it is specified that the main 
building shall be of brick, 87 feet front, 
59 feet deep, and two stories high, with 
buildings for offices. The building was 
to be completed by the rst day of October 
1770. 

Dr. Hawks, at that interview, informed 
me that he had other drawings of his 
grandfather, showing details of some of 
the interior arrangements of the palace, 
among them that of the chimney-breast 
of the council chamber, which was very 
elaborate, having two Ionic columns be- 
low, and four columns above with com- 
posite capitals, and beautiful entablature, 
architrave and friese. Can any reader of 
the Recorp tell where these drawings may 
be found ?! A. L. T. 

Elkton, Ma. 





1 Many years ago, Dr. Hawks deposited among 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


[Davip Hart ey.’] 
[From the collection of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet. } 


Sept. 3, 1783. 

My Dear Sir: , 

I have the satisfaction to inform you 
that the Definitive Treaty with our good 
friends, the United States of America, has 
been sighed this morning at half an hour 
after ten. 

May Heaven grant to us prosperity and 
union. I shall see you soon. 

Yours ever most sincerely, 


Phin thy. 


Henry LAURENS, 
Bath. 


[MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY OF THE CIN- 
CINNATI,”] 
Phitadelphia, May 8, 1788. 
Sir: 
The General Society having last year di- 


the colonial documents at Raleigh, North Carolina, 
several interesting MS. of his grandfather. Among 
these was a description of this chimney-piece, but 
whether a copy of the drawing mentioned above as 
having been seen by “ A. L, T.’’ is among them, I 
cannot say. 

In 1777, Ebenezar Hazzard visited the Palace, 
and in his journal describes the interior. His 
description of the chimney-piece is much the same 
as that of the drawing of it given by the corres- 
pondent of the Recorp. He says, also, that over 
the entrance hall or ante-chamber was a tablet, 
with a Latin inscription, showing that the palace 
was dedicated to Sir William. Draper, one of the 
most vain and proud men of his,day. Upon a 
cenotaph at his seat near Bristol, England, he ac- 
tually caused the following inscription to be en- 
graved;: “HERE LIES THE MOTHER OF SIR WIL- 
LIAM DRAPER.” Hazzard also saw at the “ palace” 
the following lines, written by Sir William :— 


“In the reign of a monarch.who goodness disclos’d, 

A free, happy people, to dread tyrants opposed, 

Have to virtue and merit erected this dome, 

May the owner and household make this their lov’d 
home, 

Where religion, the arts, and the laws may invite 

Future ages to live in sweet peace and delight.” 


rected an Extra Meeting to be held on the 
first Monday of the present month, we are 
assembled here in consequence; but, altho’ 
the important object of the now intended 
meeting requires a full representation, we 
observe with regret, that we have not a 
quorum ; the subscribers being the only 
members present, All matters, therefore, 
before the General Society must, of neces- 
sity, be postponed until the Triennial- 
General Meeting, two years hence ; unless 
the President-General may think it proper 
in the meantime, to call an Kxtra Meeting. 
In either case we hope that the establish- 
ing a permanent constitution which re- 
quires an unanimous vote of the Repre- 
sentatives of a// the State Societies, will 
excite in each an emulation to have its 
Delegates on the floor among the foremost. 

The considerations which induced the 
last General Meeting to admit the claims 


This was a grim commentary on the tyrannical 
conduct of Tryon toward the “ free, happy people”’ 
of North Carolina, whom he chastised for grum- 
blin ae of taxes levied to puy for this palace. 
—[Eb. 


1 David Hartley was an English whig politician and 
useful inventor. He was a warm friend of the Amer- 
icans from the beginning of the contest which had 
just ended at the date of the above letter. In the 
autumn of 1778, he published four able “ Letters 
on the American War,” addressed to the authori- 
ties of the city of Kingston-upon-Hull, which at 
one time he represented in Parliament. He was 
one of the British commissioners who negotiated 
the definitive treaty of peace, at Paris. Mr. Hart- 
ley was one of the earliest promoters, in the House 
of Commons, of the abolition of the slave trade. 
He died at Bath in 1813, at the age of 84 years. 
—[Eb.] 


2 This Society, composed of the officers of the 
Continental army, was formed at the headquarters 
of the Baron de Steuben, in the Verplanck mansion, 
not far from Fishkill Landing, on’the east bank of 
the Hudson, in June 1787. Its object was to per- 
petuate the friendship of those companions in arms, 
and to provide funds for the needy among them, 
Membership was made hereditary in the male line. 
Washington was its first President. Around the 
General Society of the Cincinnati, revolved, as sat- 
ellites, several State societies. The organization 
still exists. The Hon. Hamilton Fish, our Secre- 
tary of State, is now the President of the General 
Society.—[Eb.] 
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exhibited by Major L’Enfant' against the 
Society still existing in full force, and the 
honor of the Society being pledged for 
the payment of the money, we cannot 
avoid expressing our earnest wish that the 
final settlement of this business may sus- 
tain no further delay ; and that the several 


G. TuRNER, 
A. S. G. C. 


[NicHoLas FisH.”] 
New York, March 11, 1800. 


Dear Sir: 
Your letter of the 7th instant came to 


1 At the final convention, in June 1783, when 
the constitution of the Society was adopted and 
officers were appointed, Major L’Enfant, a French 
engineer attached to the continental army, sent in 
a communication enclosing a design for the medal 
and insignia or Order of the Cincinnati ‘as it was 
termed, It was adopted, and Major L’Enfant was 
directed by the Society to have the orders and 
medals made in France. For these services he 
seems to have been unpaid at the date of the above 


37 


State Societies, who have not yet complyed 
with the requisition, would immediately 
take measures for remitting their quotas as 
directed in the resolutions of the General 
Meeting. 
We have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your Obed. H’ble Servants, 


hand this morning, and agreeably to your 
request, I paid over the Post-note for 5000 
letter, which was a “ circular’ addressed to the 
presidents of the state societies, Pictures of the 
Order and of the Certificate of Membership may 
be seen in Lossing’s“Home of Washington,” and 
a fuller account of the formation of the Society, 
in his “ Field Book of the Revolution.” —[Eb.] 

2 Nicholas Fish was a native of New York, where 
he was born on the 28th of August, 1758. He 
was educated in the college at Princeton, and 
studied law with John Morin Scott. He entered 
the Continental army as aid to General Scott, at the 
age of 18 years, and at the close of the war he 
was a lieutenant-colonel. He was always an active 
and meritorious officer, and took important parts in 
several campaigns. He was with Lafayette in Vir- 
ginia, and served under Hamilton at Yorktown, in 
gallantly storming a British redoubt. Washington 
always placed great confidence in his judgment 
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dollars to Alexander Macomb,' whose Re- 
ceipt is inclosed. 

I thank you for the information respect- 
ing the extension of the term for the set- 
tlement of lands; it is a very pleasant 
piece of intelligence, and has quieted my 
apprehensions on the subject. 

The Honorable 
STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER, Esq., 
Lieutenant-Governor, 
Albany. 


Two copies of Dr. Linn’s Oration are 
herewith transmitted to you. One of them 
is furnished to you as a member of the 


‘Society of the Cincinnati, the other in 


your official character.’ 
My best respects to Mrs. Rensselaer, 
and believe me truly yours, 


Ch 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


SARATOGA MonuMENT AssociaTION.—In 
the year 1859, Hamilton Fish, Horatio 
Seymour, John A. Corey and others orga- 
nized the ‘‘ Saratoga Monument Associa- 
tion,’’ under a perpetual charter from the 
State of New York, whose object was the 
erection of a fitting memorial on the site 
of the surrender of Burgoyne in October, 
1777. Some progress had been made in 
this laudable work, when the civil war and 
the decease of several of the original trus- 
tees checked all further proceedings. Re- 
cently the project has been revived, and 


during its session in 1873, the Legislature. 


of the State of New York granted an 
amended charter, by which the following- 
named persons were appointed trustees : 
Hamilton Fish and William L. Stone, of 
the city of New York; Horatio Seymour, 
of Utica; Benson J. Lossing, of Pough- 
keepsie ; Asa C. Tefft, of the town of Fort 


and skill. He was a faithful servant of the public 
in civil life after the war, and active in benevolent 
and religious movements. In 1797 he was Presi- 
dent of the New York Society of the Cincinnati. 
Col, Fish died in New York on the 20th of June, 
1833. Our present Secretary of State, Hamilton 
Fish, is his son.—[Ep.] 


1 Father of Major-General Alexander Macomb, 
the hero of Plattsburg and general-in-chief of the 
armies of the United States from 1828 until his 
death in 1841.—[ Ep.] 

? John Blair Linn, D.D., delivered an oration on 
the death of Washington; he also wrote a poem 
on the same subject. 


Edward ; Le Roy Mowry, of the town of 
Greenwich; James M. Marvin and John 
A. Corey, of Saratoga Springs ; and Chas. 
H. Page, of Saratoga. 

It is proposed to make this structure 
generally of the obelisk form, 80 feet 
square at the base, and ten feet at the sum- 
mit, and 230 feet in height, accessible to 
its top; containing conveniences for the 
erection of commemorative and _ historical 
tablets, the exhibition of relics from the 
battle-fields, including (it is hoped) some 
of the captured cannons, and niches for 
bronzes representing some of the promi- 
nent actors in the great event. The com- 
mittee on design have presented a plan 
and elevation which, if carried out, will 
make an imposing structure. The plan 
contemplates an outlay for the monument 
proper and bronzes, of $300,000 ; and the 
Committee have prepared a memorial to 
the National Congress, asking for an appro- 
priation of $200,000 to enable the Associ- 
ation to carry out the enterprise in a man- 
ner that shall be creditable to the Ameri- 
can people. 

The capture of Burgoyne and his army 
was the turning-point in the old war for 
independence. It discouraged the Eng- 
lish ministers and strengthened the cause 
of the patriots in Burope. Governments 
then saw that the Americans could help 
themselves, and would doubtless secure 
their independence of Great Britain, 





France, Spain, Holland, Russia, and the 
Pope spoke kindly words toward the Ame- 
ricans then ; and France, hoping to humble 
England by assisting in the dismember- 
ment of the British empire, acknowledged 
the independence of the United States 
and entered by treaty into full alliance 
with them. The surrender of Cornwallis, 
four years afterwards, was a natural se- 
quence of the American victory at Sara- 
toga. It was, in a military point of view, 
the greatest event of the war. If it be 
proper for Congress to extend its pecuniary 
aid in the erection of any monument in 
commemoration of a local event, no enter- 
prise of the kind presents so many claims 
to such aid as that projected by the Sara- 
tToGA MONUMENT ASSOCIATION. The Con- 
tinental Congress voted many monuments 
to the heroes of the old war, and there 
rested. The National Government has 
made it a policy not to use the funds of 
the Treasury for such purposes. Whether 
it would be wise to change that policy is a 
moot question. 

The following-named gentlemen com- 
pose the officers of the Association ;— 

President.—HAMILTON FisH. 

Vice Presidents:—HoORATIO SEYMOUR, 
JAMEs MARVIN, Jonun A. Dix, NEvson K. 
HopKINs. 

Secretary.—WiLL1AM L, STONE. 

Corresponding Secretary.—EDWARD W. 
B. CANNING. 

Treasurer,—CHARLES H, PAyn. 

Committee on Design. — Wi11AM L. 
StongE, CHARLES H. Payn, Epwarp W. 
B. CANNING, JAMES M. Marvin, LeRoy 
Mowry. 

Committee on Location.—Asa C. TEFF?, 
CHARLES H, Payn, BENson J. Lossina, 
JAMEs M. Marvin. 

Building Committee. — CHARLES H. 
Payn, Asa C. Terrt, LE Roy Mowry. 

Executive Committee.—L¥ Roy Mowry, 
CHARLES H. Payn, JAMES M. MARVIN. 





New Lonpon County Historica So- 
ciETY.—The third annual meeting of the 
New London County Historical Society 
was held at 11 o’clock, A. M., Monday, 
Nov. 24, at the Common Council Cham- 
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ber, in the city of New London, Conn., 
the President in the chair. 

The Secretary read his report, which was 
accepted. 

The report of the Treasurer was pre- 
sented, read, and accepted ; which showed 
the financial standing of the society to be 
good. 

The following-named gentlemen were 
elected officers of the society for the en- 
suing year :— 

President.—L. F. S. Foster. . 

Vice Presidents.—Charles J. McCurdy, 
Ashbel Woodward, Francis B. Loomis. 

Advisory Committee.—TYhomas P. Field, 
Hiram P. Arms, Henry P. Haven, Wm. H. 
Potter, John T. Wait, George W. God- 
dard, Henry J. Gallup, Richard A. Whee- 
ler, Thomas L. Shipman, James Griswold, 
John W. Stedman, Daniel Lee, Hiram 
Willey, Ledyard Bill, Ralph Wheeler. 

Secretary.—John P. C. Mather. 

Treasurer.—William H. Rowe. 

After the regular business had been trans- 
acted, the members of the society were 
favored with an address from Rev. Dr. 
Bacon, of New Haven. The speaker 
greatly interested his auditors for more 
than an hour, while he gave a history, 
somewhat in detail, of ‘‘ The First Year in 
the Life of the Pilgrim Colony at Ply- 
mouth,’’ ‘ 

The address is to be published. It was, 
in substance, nearly the same as the leading 
chapter in a manuscript volume of the 
learned author, which, as we understand, 
he is now preparing for the press. 


New YorK GENEALOGICAL AND BioGRa- 
PHICAL SociETY.—At the annual ineeting, 
held January 10, 1874, the annual reports 
of the officers and standing committees 
were read and placed on file. An election 
for three trustees to fill the vacancies caused 
by the expiration of the terms of Messrs, 
S. Hastings Grant, Matthew D. Bagg and 
Martin H. Stafford, resulted in the re-elec- 
tion of Mr. Martin H. Stafford, and the 
election of Gen. George S, Greene and 
Rev. Beverley R. Betts, in the place of 
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Messrs. Grant and Bagg, for terms of three 
years each. 

At the meeting held on January 24th, 
the Secretary announced to the society its 
new officers and standing committees for 
the year 1874, as elected by the board of 
Trustees at their meeting held on January 
14th. They are as follows :— 

President.—Edward F. De Lancey. 

First Vice President.—Dr. E. B. O’Cal- 
laghan, LL.D. 

Second Vice President.—Gen. George S. 
Greene. 

Corresponding Secretary. — Charles B. 
Moore. 

Recording Secretary.—Martin H. Staf- 
ford. 

Treasurer.—Samuel G. Purple, M. D. 

Librarian.—Joseph O. Brown. 

Registrar of Pedigrees.—Rev. Beverley 
R. Betts. 

Executive Committee.—Martin H. Staf- 
ford, Joseph O. Brown and Edmund Abdy 
Hurry. 

Publication Committee.—John J. Salting, 
Dr. Samuel S. Pyrple and Elliot Sandford. 

Committee on Biographical Bibliography. 
—Charles B. Moore, Dr. David P. Holton 
and Joseph H. Petty. 


New ENGLAND Historic, GENEALOGICAL: 


Society.—The annual meeting of this as- 
sociation was held at their House, 18 Som- 
erset street, Boston, on the 7th of January, 
1874, the President, MARSHALL P. WILDER, 
in the chair. The following-named gen- 
tlemen were elected officers of the society 
for the ensuing year :— 

President.—Hon. Marshall P. Wilder. 

Vice Presidents.—Hon. George B. Up- 
ton, for Massachusetts ; Hon. Israel Wash- 
burne, Jr., LL. D., for Maine; Hon. Ira 
Perley, LL.D., for Mew Hampshire ; Hon. 
Hampden Cutts, A. M., for Vermont; 
Hon. John R. Bartlett, A. M., for Rhode 
‘sland; Hon. William A, Buckingham, 
LL. D., for Connecticut. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents.— Hon. Mil- 
lard Fillmore, LL. D., of Mew York; 
Hon. John Wentworth, LL. D., of Z/nois ; 


Right Rev. Henry W. Lee, D. D., LL.D., 
of Jowa; Hon. Increase A. Lapham, 
LL.D., of Wisconsin; UWHon. William A. 
Richardson, LL.D., of the District of 
Columbia; William H. Whitehead, Esq., 
of New Jersey ; Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, 
of Maryland; William Duane, Esq., of 
Pennsylvania; Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, 
D.D., of Jndiana ; Hon. Thomas Spooner, 
of Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Rev. Edmund 
F, Slafter, A. M. 

Recording Secretary. — David Greene 
Hoskins, Esq. 

Treasurer.—Benjamin Barstowe Torrey, 
Esq. 
Historiographer.—Rev. Dorus Clarke, 
. dD. 


Librarian and Assistant Historiographer. 
—John Ward Dean, A.M. 

Directors. —Hon. George B. Upton ; 
Charles W. Tuttle, A. M., John Cum- 
mings, Esq. ; John Foster, Esq.; Charles 
Levi Woodbury, Esq.; John Ward Dean, 
A. M. 

Directors, ex officio.—Hon. M. P. Wil- 
der; Rev. Edmund F., Slafter; Benjamin 
B. Barstow, Esq. ; David G. Haskins, Jr., 
A. M.; Rev. Dorus Clarke, D. D.; John 
Ward Dean, A. M.; Albert H. Hoyt, A. 
M.: James F. Hunneywell, Esq.: William 
B. Towne, A. M.; Rev. C. D. Bradlee, A. 
M.; Frederick Kidder, Esq.; Hon. Tho- 
mas C. Armory, A. M.; Samuel G. Drake, 
A. M.; Col. Almon D. Hodges ; Winslow 
Lewis, M. D.; William B. Trask, Esq.; 
Jeremiah Colburn, A. M.; Edward S. 
Rand, Jr., A. M.; William H. Whitmore, 
A. M.; Samuel A. Drake, Esq. 

Committee on Publication.—Albert H. 
Hoyt, A. M:; John Ward Dean, A. M.; 
George H. Preble, U. S. Navy; William 
B. Towne, A. M.; Rev. Lucius R. Paige, 
D. D.; Harry H. Edes, Esq. 

Committee on Library.—James F. Hun- 
neywell, Esq.; Jeremiah Colburn, A. M.; 
Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A.M.; Deloraine 
P. Corey, Esq. ; Professor Charles P. Otis, 
A. M. 


Committee on Finance. —William B. 
Towne, A. M., Henry Edwards, Esq.; 








Charles B. Hall, Esq.; Percival L. Everett, 
Esq.; Hon. John A. Buttrick. 

Committee on Papers and Essays.—Sam- 
uel Adams Drake, Esq.; Frederick Kid- 
der, Esq.; Rev. I. N. Tarbox, D. D.; 


William S.-Gardner, A. M.; Albert B. 
Otis, LL.B.; Rev. W. F. Mallalew, A. M. 

Committee on Heraldry.—Hon. Thomas 
C. Amory, A. M.; Abner C, Goodell, Jr., 
A. M.; Augustus T. Perkins, A. M.; Wil- 
liam S. Appleton, A.M.; George B. Chase, 
A. M. 
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Trustees of the Bond and the Cushman 
Funds.—Col. Almon D. Hodges, Frede- 
rick Lidder, Esq. 

Trustees of the Towne and of the Barstow 
Funds.—William B. Towne, A. M.; Col. 
Almon D. Hodges, Hon, Chas. B. Hall. 

President Wilder delivered an excellent 
practical address, and the interesting re- 
ports made by the several officers and com- 
mittees show that the Society is in a flour- 
ishing condition, and constantly increas- 
ing in importance and usefulness. 





THE Precious METALS.—A recent official state- 
ment gives as the value of the precious metals pro- 
duced in our country west ef the Missouri river, 
during 1873, the sum of $72,258,693, from dif- 
ferent territories as follows :— ’ 


California . $18,025,722 
Nevada 35,254,507 
Oregon 1,376,389 
Washington . ° , 209,395 
Idaho ‘ ‘ , . 2,343,054 
Montana ‘ é 3,892,810 
Utah . 4:906,337 
Arizona . - 47,778 
Colorado . 4,083,268 
Mexico . ‘ é ; ‘ 1798 
British Columbia ° ° 1,250,035 

Grand total $72,258,693 


TEA PARTY,—The one hundredth anniversary 
of the destruction of tea in Boston Harbor, was 
celebrated in that city, in Philadelphia and one or 


two other places, on the evening of the 16th of . 


December, 1873. In Boston, Hon, Josiah Quincy 
presided over the ceremonies at Faneuil Hall, and 
appropriate speeches were made by Hon, Robert C. 
Winthrop, Collector Russell, Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke and others, of Boston, and gentlemen from 
elsewhere. Ralph Waldo Emerson read a short 
m, 

There was another party atthe Tremont Temple, at 
which Goyernor Washburne presided, and General 
Banks was the chief speaker. The Massachusetts 
Historical Society observed the anniversary by a 
private social gathering at the residence of Rev. 
Robert C, Waterston, at which Mr. Winthrop, the 
President of the Society, also assisted, with Hon, 
Richard Frothingham and others. 

. In Philadelphia the event was celebrated by the 
ladies. 


Tue CENTENNIAL.—On the evening of the 29th of 
January, a mass meeting of the citizens of Baltimore 





CURRENT NOTES. 





and of the State of Maryland, was held in Concordia 
Hall, in the city of Baltimore, where at least 2000 
persons were present. The object was to give an 
expression of public opinion in Maryland concern- 
ing the National Centennial Exposition to be held 
in re in 1876. The Governor of Mary- 
land presided, assisted by a large number of dis- 
tinguished citizens as Vice-Presidents, A series of 
resolutions heartily concurring in the movement, 
and invoking the co-operation of the citizens of 
Maryland, were offered by the on. L. W. Brown, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore 
City, and adopted by acclamation. Stirring 
speeches were made by General Hawley, of Con- 
necticut, Chairman of the National Executive 
Centennial Commission ; Senator Bayard, of Dela- 
ware; Ex-Governor Bigler, of Pennsylvania; Hon. 
A. R. Boteler, of West Virginia, and ex-Mayor 
Fox,‘of Philadelphia. A letter from President 
Grant was read, in which he said:— The object 
of the meeting is one which appeals to every lover 
of his country, and in the success of which all 
must feel a personal interest.” A committee of 
ten were appointed, with power to enlarge their 
numbers, whose duty it is to decide upon the proper 
mode of obtaining suitable aid from the State, and 
to act with the members of Congress from Mary- 
land, in promoting the objects of the meeting. 

It is to be hoped that this example of the citizens 
of Maryland and the city of Baltimore, will be 
speedily followed by those of thg other states and 
chief cities of the Union. The time for the great 
Exposition is rapidly drawing nigh. The managers 
are working assiduously, and: there are cheering 
signs of an increasing public interest in the great 
undertaking which gives assurances of liberal co- 
operation on the part of the whole le. The 


pitiful sectional and local jealousies which have 
appeared here ahd there, raising feeble hands to 
obstruct this national movement, are only ripples 
on the bosom of the great deep of national feeling 
which will create action commensurate with the 
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importance of the cause, It is to be hoped that no 
narrow views of public economy will prevent the 
National Government giving a generous support to 
the enterprise, and that the Exposition will be one 
that will glorify that government and the people. 


AITKEN’sS EDITION OF THE: BIBLE.—During the 
old war for Independence, when no Bibles could be 
imported from England, and it was uncertain how 
long the embargomight last, Robert Aitken, a print- 
er in Philadelphia, undertook the expensive work 
of printing an edition of the accepted English ver- 
sion. ‘That edition has now become very scarce. 
It was “ printed and sold,” according to the title- 
page, “by Robert Aitken, at Pope’s Head, three 
doors above the Coffee House,” in Philadelphia. 
On the title-page is a curious heraldic device. It 
is composed of a shield surmounted by an Eagle, 
supported by two Horses instead of the Lion and 
the Unicorn as on the English arms. Below are a 
ship, plough, and sheaves of grain which appear on 
the arms of Pennsylvania, ‘This edition was au- 
thorized, or rather approved by the continental Con- 
gress as follows :— 

“ By the United States in Congress assembled, 
September 12, 1782. 

“ The committee to whom was referred a memo- 
rial of Robert Aitken, printer, dated 21st of Janu- 
ary, 1781, respecting an edition of Holy Scriptures, 
report ‘That Mr. Aitken has, at a great expense, 


* now finished an edition of the Holy Scriptures in 


English; that the committee have, from time to 
time, attended to Ris progress in the work; that 
they also recommend it to the two Chaplains of 
Congress to examine and give their opinion of the 
execution, who have accordingly reported thereon, 
the recommendation and report being as follows :— 

*** Gentlemen : Agreeably to your desire, we have 


paid attention to Mr, Robert Aitken’s impression of | 


the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. 
Having selected and examined a variety of passages 
throughout the work, we are of the opinion that it 
is executed with great accuracy as to the sense, and 
with as few grammatical and typographical errors 
as could have been expected in an undertaking of 
such magnitude. Being ourselves witnesses of the 
demand for this invaluable book, we rejoice in the 
present prospect of a supply, hoping that it will 
proye as advantageous as it is honorable to the gen- 
tleman who has exerted himself to furnish it at the 
evident risk of private fortune. We are, gentle- 
men, your very respectful and humble servants, 
* (Signed) WILLIAM WHITE, 
GEORGE DUFFIELD. 

‘Honorable James Duane, Esq., Chairman, and 

the other honorable gentlemen of the Committee 

of Congress on Mr. Aitken’s Memorial.’ 

The report was accepted, and the Congress 

“ Resolved, That the United States, in Congress 
assembled, highly approve the pious and laudable 
undertaking of Mr. Aitken, as subservient to the 
interest of religion, as well as an instance of the 
progress of arts in this country, and being satisfied 


from the above report of his care and accuracy in 
the execution of the work, they recommend this 
edition of the Bible to the inhabitants of the United 
States, and hereby authorize him to publish this 
recommendation in the manner he shall think 
roper. * CHAs. THOMSON, Secretary.” 
At his death, Robert Aitken left his business to 
his daughter Jane, who, in 1808, published in Phil- 
adelphia the only edition of the Septuagint that 
had been translated into English. That translation 
was made by Charles Thomson, the Secretary of 
Congress. It was issued in four volumes octavo, 
“The printing is well and handsomely executed,”’ 
wrote Isaiah Thomas. 


IMMIGRANTS.—Since the year 1847, the arrivals 
of immigrants to our shores have averaged over 
200,000 annually, and the aggregate from the close 
of the Revolution, is nearly 9,000,000. In 1854, 
there arrived 427,833. In 1873, the arrivals num- 
bered 330,518. Of this number 267,901 arrived at 
the port of New York alone. 


PoWER OF THE IROQUOIS CONFEDERACY.—The 
absolute control which the confederacy of the 
“ Five Nations,” in the State of New York, had 
over thejr subjugated neighbors, is illustrated by a 
fact which Hon, Horatio Seymour mentioned in 
his address at the dedication of the monument to 
the Rev. Samuel Kirkland, the missionary among 
the Indians and the founder of Hamilton College. 
Governor Seymour said :— 

“A gentleman of this state, and a-descendant 
of one of its most honored families, has given me 
a statement derived from the highest authority, 
which shows the mastery they had gained over the 
coast tribes, After the whites had formed large 
scttlements about the harbor of New York and its 
vicinity, the Long Island Indians sold some of their 
lands to their civilized neighbors without the per- 
mission of their Iroquois masters, It was difficult 
to punish this act by war without making trouble 
with the whites, A single Mohawk warrior took 
upon himself the duty of vindicating the honor of 
his people, Armed with his tomahawk and deco- 
rated with his war-paint, he trod the forest paths 
along the banks of the Mohawk and the Hudson, and 
passed through the white settlements to the village 
of the guilty tribe. Having called a council of its 
warriors, he reproached them for their act of disre- 
spect toward their masters, and demanded the name 
of the man who first signed the deed. A chief 
arose and said it was his act. As he uttered this 
admission, the Mohawk struck him dead with his 
tomahawk, and, turning on his heel; went back 
upon his solitary path unmolested and unques- 
tioned.” 


THE WEALTH OF CALIFORNIA.—Industry and 
enterprise have developed enormous resources in 
California. We yet think of that state as having 
the precious metals as its staple production. Not 
so. Its agricultural products are enormous, and it 
is rapidly becoming a prominent state in the Union 
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in its production of grain and wool. During the 
year ending October, 1873, the yalue of wheat 
which left the port of San Francisco, alone, for 
foreign consumption, was $20,000,000; and the 
wool crop, which in 1850 was only 5520 pounds, 
yielded in 1873 about 23,000,000 pounds, or nearly 
one-fourth of the whole wool crop of the country, 
which in 1870 was 100,000,000 pounds, Other 
agricultural products are raised in proportion. 


An InpIAN EncycLopepiA.—Doctor Thomas 
Foster, of Minnesota, Special Agent of the Indian 
Bureau for collecting statistics and historical data 
concerning the Indians, is preparing a National 
Encyclopedia of Indian Affairs. Dr. Foster has 
lived among several tribes, and has been a patient 
and intelligent student of their languages, habits 
and history for twenty-seven years. His work will 
es the merits of accuracy and truth—no specu- 
ative theorizing nor wild guessing. 


A VALUABLE MANuscript.—After years of 
atient endeavor, the Virginia Historical Society 
ave succeeded in purchasing from a lady in Eng- 

land, a Jetter-book of Governor Alexander Spotts- 
wood, which has been for many years known to 
exist. Mr. Bancroft was permitted to see it, but 
was not allowed to copy its contents. Some inter- 
esting extracts from those letters haye lately ap- 
peared in the “Richmond Inquirer,” which indicate 
that the whole may throw considerable light upon 
Virginia History during the period of that eminent 
Governor’s administration, If the Historical So- 
ciety shall permit these letters to be published, and 
the Legislature of Virginia shall make an appro- 
priation for the purpose, the act will be a part of 
that patriotic work in which the state is now en- 
gaged in making a Calendar of its State papers— 
a work incited by the labors of the Historical 
Society. 


MEMORIAL TO ADMIRAL FARRAGUT,—On the 
11th of December, 1873, a memorial tablet, erecte.’ 
in the Church of: the Ascension, Fifth Avenue, 
New York, by the commandery of the “ Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States,” 
was publicly unveiled in the presence of several 
officers of the Army and Navy, and a large con- 
course of people, General Franklin, commander 
of the Order, when the tablet was unveiled, form- 
ally presented it to the church in which Farragut 
was accustomed to worship. Brief eulogies of the 
deceased Admiral were spoken, when the members 
of the Legion repaired to the St. James Hotel and 
partook of a banquet. 

The tablet is the work of the sculptor Launt 
Thompson. It consists of a polished black stone 
on which is imposed a cross of gray marble bear- 
ing a medallion portrait of the Admiral. Beneath 
juts out the beak of a ship, and below this are a 
sword and palm-branch crossed. A brief inscription 
tells to whom and by whom the tablet was erected: 


TRIZMPH oF DiPLoMACy.—The settlement of 
the “ J ¢rginius affair,” by diplomacy, has sustained 
the assertion of Bulwer that “The Pen is mighter 
than the sword.” At any rate it has established 
the fact that the beneficent labors of the pen are 
far mightier in doing good for mankind, than the 
ravaging sword, The triumph so achieved at 
Geneva, in settling the “ A/abama affair,” and 
averting the dire calamities of war, is likely to 
make an appeal to reason and diplomacy more 
popular henceforth among enlightened nations, 
than an appeal to the arbitrament of passion and 
the sword. In spite of the “Satanic Press” of this - 
country and Cuba, and of charlatans who profess 
to be statesmen, war between Spain and_ this 
country was averted by the exercise of common 
sense and common justice on the part of the Chief 
Magistrates of both countries. 

The Virginius, a steamship flying the flag of the 
United States, suspected of bearing men, arms 
and supplies to the insurgents of Cuba, was cap- 
tured by the Spanish vessel, Zornado. She was 
taken into Santiago de Cuba, where the captain, 
some of her crew, and others on board, after a 
hurried trial, were shot, News of these proceed- 
ings were sent by telegraph to Castelar, the Presi- 
dent of Spain, who immediately ordered a cessa- 
tion of such summary proceedings. The seizure 
was a violation of an acknowledged law of nations 
concerning the sacredness of all beneath a national 
flag. Our Government demanded the giving up of 
the Virginius to the United States authorities, as 
preliminary to an investigation"4nto the real char- 
acter of the vessel, To this Castelar assented, and 
our government promised to be just. The vessel 
was delivered up on the 16th of December, 1873, 
together with the remainder of the prisoners, to the 
custody of the commander of one of our ships of 
war. On her voyage toward New York in charge of \ 
the United States steamship Ossipee, at near the close 
of Dtcember, she sunk.in the Atlantic Ocean, off 
Cape Fear. Our government will make a search- 
ing investigation, and be as just as it has been wise. 


HE PATENT-OFFICE.—According toa _ recent 
report, the first patent’ issued after the passage of 
the law establishing a Patent-Office, in 1790, was to 
SAMUEL HopPKINs, for the manufacture of pot and 
pearl ashes. It was granted July 30,1790. The 
third patent was granted to OLIVER EvANs, one of 
the earliest inventors of methods for navigating by 
steam, It was for a high-pressure steam-engine. 
It appeared to be so useful, that Jefferson, it is said, 
remarked that it was “too valuable to be covered by 
a patent, and there should be no patent for a thing 
no one could afford to do without. after it was 
known.” So argued Dr. Franklin until his iron 
fire-place, known as the “ Franklin Stove” was 
largely manufactured in England, when he «e~> 
plained that the manufacturers in London had 
a great deal of money out of his invention, with- 
out his receiving any share of their profits. 





Epwarp E. Bourne. 


Judge Edward Emerson Bourne, LL. D., Presi- 
dent of the Maine Historical Society, died at his 
residence in Kennebunk, Maine, on the 27th of 
September 1873. He was born at Old Wells, 
March 19th 1797, and graduated at Bowdoin Col- 
lege in the class of 1816. Judge Bourne repre- 
sented the town of Kennebunk in the State Legis- 
lature from 1826 to 1831 inclusive; was county 
attorney of York county in 1838 and 1840; in 
1856 he was elected Judge of Probate for York 
county, holding the office till Dec. 31, 1872. In 
1865 he succeeded the late Hon, William Willis as 
President of the Maine Historical Society, of 
which he had long been an active member ; and in 
1866 was elected one cf the trustees of Bowdoin 
College, from which he received the degree of 
LL. D, in 1872. He devoted muchtime to histori- 
cal study and composition, had prepared numerous 
papers for the Maine Historical Society, and also 
left a MS, history of Kennebunk and Wells, which 
it is understood is in a state ready for publication, 
Judge Bourne was twice married, His first wife 
was Mary Gilpatrick, the mother of his children, 
Edward E., now a lawyer in Kennebunk, and 
Lizzie E., who died upon Mount Washington—at a 
spot near the railway, where her monument is now 
seen—during the night of Sept. 13, 1865, to the 
inclemency of which she was exposed by reason 
of having lost her way while seeking to return 
with an uncle and cousin, to the Tip-Top House. 
His second wife was Susan H, Lord, who survives 
him, ‘The acting President of the Society is now 
Hon. James W, Bradbury, of Augusta. 

The “ New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register” for January 1874, contains a well-written 
biographical sketch of Judge Bourne, by Mr. Ed- 
win B, Smith, of Saco, Maine, accompanied by a 
portrait engraved on steel, 





SAMUEL NELSON. 


At the ripe age of eighty-one years, Samuel Nel- 
son, long Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, died at his residence in 
Cooperstown, N. Y., on the 6th of December, 1873. 
He was a native of Hebron, Washington county, 
N. Y., where he was born on the 1oth of Novem- 
ber, 1792. He was of Scotch-Irish descent, and 
inherited the intellectual vigor which characterized 
so many of that race who settled in this country. 
Educated at Middlebury College, in Vermont, he 
chose the law for a profession, dnd was admitted to 
the barin 1817. He began practice in Cortlandt 


Village, Courtlandt county, N. Y., where he be- 
came postmaster at that place, and in 1820 was 
chosen to be a Presidential elector by the party 
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who supported Monroe, The following year he 
was a member of the Convention that revised the 
Constitution of the State of New York, and was 
one of the youngest members of that body. When 
the courts were organized under the new Constitu- 
tion, he was appointed Circuit Judge. In 1831 he 
became Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 


.the State of New York, and in 1837 he succeeded 


Chief-Justice Savage, his old preceptor, as head of 
the judiciary of his state. On the death of Smith 
Thompson in 1845, he was promoted to the bench 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, which 
position he held until about a year before his death. 
In 1871, he was a member of the High Commis- 
sion that negotiated the treaty of Washington, 
which led to the amicable settlement of the A/abama 
affair. Throughout his whole life, Judge Nelson 
maintained the highest character as an honest man, 
an upright judge and good citizen. He died at 
Cooperstown, Otsego county, N. Y., where he had 
resided more than forty years. 





JAMES McKEAN. 


James McKean, M. D., died at his residence at 
Topsham, Maine, November 28th, at the age of 76 
years. His father, the Rev. Joseph KcKean, was 
the first President of Bowdoin College, from which 
institution Dr. McKean graduated in 1817. In 
1825 he was elected Professor in the Maine Medi- 
cal School, which position he retained until 1839. 
He had an extensive medical practice, was a skil- 
ful surgeon, and in 1832 during the ravages of the 
eholera in New York, went to that city for the pur- 
pose of studying the nature of the disease and the 
course of practice adopted, that in the event of 
the spread of the disease eastward he might have 
some experience in its treatment. He was well 
read in general literature, possessed a cultivated 
taste, and was a true Christian gentleman, He 
made the tour of Europe in 1837, becoming familiar 
with objects of interest in the old world. He was 
an active member of the Maine Historical Society, 
and his loss will be deeply felt by the members of 
that body. y 





James THOMPSON. 


The inmates of the room of the Supreme Court 
in Pennsylvania were shocked, on the 28th of Jan- 
uary, by the sudden death therein of ex-Chief- 
Justice James Thompson, who had just closed a 
speech on the topic of tax titles, when he dropped 
to the floor and expired in five minutes, 

Judge Thompson was a,native of Middlesex, 
Berks county, Pennsylvania, where he was born 
October 1, 1806. He was, for awhile in his youth, 













an apprentice to a printer. Then he studied law, 
and at the age of twenty-two years was admitted to 
the bar. Becoming an active politician, he was 
elected a member of the Pennsylvania Legislature 
for three successive terms, and in 1834, he was 
Speaker of the Assembly, In 1836 he was a pres- 
idential elector, and for six years he was presiding 
Judge over the court of his district. In 1857 he 
was elected Judge of the Supreme Court of his 
State for fifteen years, and was Chief Justice during 
the latter part of the term, At the close of that 
term, in 1872, he was a Democratic candidate for 
re-election, but was defeated. He was a popular 
man, personally and politically, and was always re- 
garded as a most upright citizen on and off the 
bench, 





THE SIAMEsE TwINs. 


Eng and Chang, the noted Siamese twins, who 
attracted the attention of the scientific men of this 
omy when they came here on exhibition more 
than forty years ago, died at their residence at 
Mount Airy, in North Carolina, on the 17th of 
January, 1874. CHANG had been ailing for some 
time, and early on the morning of the 17th, when 
they were in bed, and ENG fast asleep, he died, 
The discovery of his brother’s death so excited 
ENG, that he was seized with violent nervous par- 
oxysms, and very soon he, too, was dead. 

These brothers, united through a life of sixty- 
three years by a ligament attached to the breast of 
each, were born in a small village on the coast of 
Siam, in the year 1811. Their mother bore seven- 
teen children, never less than two at a time (and 
on one occasion three), none of whom, excepting 
Enc and CHANG, were deformed, They were 
brought to the United States in 1829, and were ex- 
hibited at the American Museum, on Broadway, 
opposite the Park, Afterward they were exhibited 
in various parts of the United States and Europe, 
everywhere exciting the attention of the curious 
and scientific. It was doubtful whether the liga- 
ment that bound them could be severed with safet 
to their lives, and the operation was never cheaiagtll 

In 1846 these twin brothers bought a plantation 
in Wilkes county, North Carolina, where they mar- 
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ried two sisters, named Yates, who were native 
North Carolinians, of s but uncultivated in- 
tellects, and were physically strong and healthy, 
Both of them bore several children, The brothers 
bought a second be aager two miles from the 
first, to which the family of ENG removed, CHANG’s 
remaining at Mount Airy. It was their custom 
(from which they never departed), to spend three 
days in succession at each house. Nothing was 
permitted to interfere with that habit. 

The attending physician, Dr. Hollingsworth, did 
not arrive until the twins were dead. He desired 
to make a post-mortem examination of the connect- 
ing cartilage, but the family absolutely refused. 
He proceeded to Philadelphia to enlist scientific 
men in the matter, with an intimation that a con- 
siderable sum of money might procure the consent 
of the families for such examination. Dr, Pan- 
coast, of Philadelphia, and others went to North 
Carolina to negotiate for the privilege. Arriving 
at Mt. Airy on January 31st, the following day 
the bodies were embalmed and were immediately 
removed to Philadelphia, under a contract with the 
family that only limited incisions should be made 
on the back of the band. The Commission ar- 
rived in Philadelphia February 5th, and the Col- 
lege of Physicians then endorsed the action of their 
fellows and agreed to defray the expenses of the 
trip. On February roth, the bodies wére exposed 
for study, the results of which were discussed: at 
the meeting of the College, held on February 18th. 

The surgical anatomy of the band consists of 
the skin and ligatures which cover it, two separate 
renee pouches which meet in the middle a 

arge peritoneal pouch, the vascular or blood ves- 
sel connection to whatever extent that may exist 
between the two liver circulations, and the remains 
of the hypogastric or stomach arteries in the lower 
portion of the band, The two ensiform cartilages 
are firmly joined in the centre, Eng’s process bein 
the more robust of the two, ‘There is a point o 
junction between the two processes which is not 
quite in the median line of the band, 

The chances of a separation of the twins during 
their lifetime it was thought would not necessarily 
have resulted in death, although the operation 
would have been a dangerous one. 





The New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Record.—This Quarterly, devoted to the interests 
of American Genealogy and Biography, well sus- 
tains its character in the number for what 1874. 


Its contents are: Biographical Sketches; Old New 
York Families, by E. B. O’Callahan, M. D., LL. D.; 
The Descendants of Frederick Augustus, Baron de 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Zeng, by Philip Mark de Zeng, Esq ; The descend- 
— of Rev. Benjamin Woolsey, by B. W. Dwight, 
Ph. D.; 

Records of the Reformed Dutch Church in New 
York ; Records of the First Presbyterian Church 
in the City of New York; Records of the Society, 
of Friends of the city of New York and vicinity, 
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by Abraham S. Underhill; Notes and Queries 
Obituaries, et cet. This number is the first of vol- 
ume V 


Old Rome and New Italy. (Recuerdos de Italia), 
Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD, New York; 
Harper & Bros.; 12mo. pp. 301.—The name and 
literary ability of the author of this work have been 
made familiar to the American people by his series 
of papers published in “ Harper’s Magazine,” un- 
der the title of “ The Republican Movement in 
Europe.” His name has also been made more fa- 
miliar, as a statesman, by his prominence in the 
Virginius affair,as President of the late Spanish 
Republic. Castelar is undoubtedly the foremost 
man in Spain in clearness of intellect, enlightened 
views of society and soundness of statesmanship. 

The little volume before us is a record of the 
lively emotions awakened in Castelar’s soul by the 
marvellous spectacles in Italy. He truly says in his 
preface, that it is not a book of travels. “I have 
egg my pictures,” he says, “where it seemed 
yest, so that they do not bear any particular rela- 
tion to each other; and I have sometimes returned 
toa town from which I seem to have departed. 
Each picture may therefore form a separate work.” 
It treats much of the past, but little of the present 
life of Italy ; and it forms a most charming group 
of pictures of things and events about which culti- 
vated people like to hear, especially from one so 
large-hearted, large-minded and truly artistic as a 
limner with the pen, as EMiLio CASTELAR. 


The Historical and Genealogical Register, _ 
lished under the direction of the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society, has reached its 1ogth 
number, full of vigor and increasing usefulness. 
This number opens with a biographical sketch of 


the late Edward Emerson Bourne, LL. D., the late . 


President of the Maine Historical Society, by Mr. 
Edwin B. Smith, of Saco, Maine, accompanied by 
a portrait of Judge Bourne. This is followed by a 
sketch of William Coddington and Richard Belling- 
ham, by David King, M. D.; Agreement for a Re- 
arrangement of the Massachusetts Line of the 
Army in 1783, by C. H. Morse; Three Historic 
Flags and three September Victories, by Capt. G. 
H. Preble, U.S. N.; The Swedes on the Delaware 
and their intercourse with New England, by Fred- 
eric Kidder; Henry Cowper’s Letter to John Han- 
cock, 1783, with notes by John Ward Dean, A. M.; 
The Town of Hollis, N. H., by Hon. Samuel T. 
Worcester; Mandamus Councillors, by Rev. Lucius 
R. Page; Journal of a Survey of Bridgeton, Maine, 
in 1766, by Isaac B. Choate, Esq.; Records of 
Hull, Mass., by Willard S, Allen, Esq.; The Doug- 
lass Family of Massachusetts and Maine, by J. L. 
Douglass, Esq.; Francis Champernowne, by C. W. 
Tuttle, A. M., and Notes and Queries, Necrology, 
et cet. 


Lapham Family Register, or Recorder of some 
of the Descendants of Thomas Lapham, of Scituate, 
Mass.,in 1635. By Wm. B. Lapuam, M. D., 8vo, 
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pp- 31.—This record is not offered by the author as 
a complete genealogy of the Lapham Family, but 
to preserve what he has collected for the use of 
some one who may, hereafter, publish a more com- 


ec work on the subject, including the feminine 
ine. 


Sub-Tropical Rambles in the Land of the 
Aphanapteryx. Personal Experiences, Adventures, 
and Wanderings in and around the Island of 
Mauritius, By Nicnotas Pike. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 8vo. pp. 510,—This is a lively, 
interesting and useful account of whatever may be 
worthy of notice in the Isle of France, (Mauritius), 
a speck in the Indian Ocean off the east coast of 
Africa, comprising only about 700 square miles 
and less than 170,000 inhabitants, of whom only 
about 10,000 are white people. It is an English 
colony, and the author, Mr. Pike, was the Ameri- 
can Consul-General then residing at Port St. Louis, 
the principal town and capital of the island. It 
was discovered by the Portuguese in 1505. When 
it was conquered by the Dutchin 1598, it was 
named Mauritius, in honor of Prince Maurice. It 
was, for a long time, a resort for pirates, who in- 
fested the Indian Seas. Among them was the 
famous Captain Kidd. It fell into the possession 
of the French in 1715, when it was named Isle of 
France. In 1811 it fell into the full possession of 
the English and so remains. In a religious aspect 
the island presents a strange mixture of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, Mahometans, Buddhists, 
Parsees and the fetish system of Africa, 

The author was a close observer and diligent re- 
corder of facts, and gives us a-vast amount of in- 
formation respecting the history, geology, topo- 
graphy, climate and productions of the island; the 
manners, customs and religions of the inhabitants, 
and touches lightly upon the subjects of the fauna 
and flora of that region. He promises, in a second 
volume, to give a full detail of these. The work 
is illustrated by about fifty well executed engrav- 
ings on wood, 


First General Council of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, held in the City of New York, December 
2d, 1873.—This pamphlet of 26 pages contains a 
report of the proceedings of that first general coun- 
cil of a new church which Rev. George Davids 
Cummins, D.D., a bishop in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in America, is endeavoring to esta- 
blish on a firm basis, making the proposed Prayer- 
Book of 1785 (see Recor», vol. II., p. 387), the 
basis of its liturgical worship. Bishop Cummins 
has lately seceded from the church of which he was 
a prelate. He presided at the Council. The Se- 
cretary of the Council is Mr, Herbert B. Turner, 
and the Treasurer is Mr. James L. Morgan, It is 
an important movement outside of the old church, 
and may lead to needed reforms in the phraseol 
of the Prayer-Book which earnest men in the 
church have been seeking to accomplish for many 
years. 


